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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
LITTLE WISDOM AT THE TOP 


I REGRET being compelled to 

quote again and again in these 
columns the none too cheerful, in- 
deed somewhat cynical, admonition 


of the seventeenth century Scandi- 
navian diplomat Oxenstiern, “you 
do not know, my son, with how little 


wisdom men are governed.” If I 
knew a better expression of the same 
idea I would use it, 
at least alternately. 
But day after day 
Oxenstiern’s adage 
reverts to my mind as the most ap- 
propriate when I observe what goes 
on in this wacky world. 

The latest occasion for recalling 
the wise old statesman’s bequest to 
his boy was an article by John 
Chamberlain in Life for June 30th. 
It purports to be a “Memo to Robert 
Lovett,” successor to Dean Acheson 
as Under Secretary of State. 

Seldom if ever has there appeared 
a more convincing demonstration 
of the stumble-bum methods of the 
most important department of the 
greatest government on earth. 


Once Again 
Oxenstiern 


Americans who have observed 
with grave apprehension the incred- 
ible and “impossible” self-contra- 
dictions of our diplomatic corps will 
find in the Chamberlain article 
something of an explanation of how 
it happens that our government 
makes such a sorry spectacle of 
itself before the nations. It seems 
that the Under Secretary and the 
regional experts have been working 
at cross purposes, each one appar- 
ently following his own sweet will 
and way without bothering to co- 
ordinate his activities with those of 
his fellows. 

Mr. Chamberlain says: “Before 
the advent of Marshall and Acheson 
{in the days, be it added, of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt] the State Depart- 
ment was hardly an administrative 
mechanism. Sumner Welles ruled 
over American republics, Stanley 
Hornbeck took the Far East as his 
domain. Jimmy Dunn ran Europe. 
... Each ‘area desk’ in State worked 
with little reference to what the 
next geographical division was do- 
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ing, and nobody knew what the eco- 
nomics department of State was up 
to or why. The result was a gor- 
geous confusion of administration 
—one man might be chasing Fas- 
cists in Paraguay, another man 
might be coddling them in Spain, 
another might be annoying Com- 
munists in Poland, still another 
might be welcoming them in China 
or Iran.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking of what he calls “ad hoc, 
or Saturday-to-Saturday diplo- 
macy,” says, “at one time we are 
hot for the Morgenthau Plan for 
pastoralizing German economy; at 
another time we come to our senses 
and realize that the Morgenthau 
Plan would ruin the French, Dutch 
and Belgian industrial systems.” 
Again, “when a Cor- 
dell Hull is telling 
off the Japanese on 
the eve of Pearl Har- 


Wires 
Crossed 


bor, he promises unequivocally to 
back the nationalist government of 
Chiang Kai-shek through hell and 


high water. But later in the war a 
new view comes to the fore in the 
State Department: The ‘corrupt’ 
Kuomintang government of China 
must be leavened by the admixture 
of the supposedly pure agrarian 
Communism of Yenen.” 

I doubt if our old friend Oxen- 
stiern could have visualized a gov- 
ernment conducted upon the plan 
of concealing from its representa- 
tives in South America the instruc- 
tions given its representatives in 
Europe and Asia or 
—still more unintel- 
ligible — one course 
of action in China 
and a flatly contra- 
dictory course in neighboring Japan. 
I dare say, however, that he was 
familiar with the ancient political 


Interna- 
tional Hide 
and Seek 
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device of giving a man a tough job, 
and then permitting governmental 
underlings to put obstacles in the 
way of his doing it, so as to neutral- 
ize and if possible nullify his ac- 
tions. An old game, but still played. 
F. D. R. was champion at it. 

I say it is an old game. King 
Herod was good at it. But he played 
rough. He killed every one who 
might possibly be a _ rival—his 
mother, his children, his “sisters, 
and cousins and his aunts.” That 
ancient mcthod seems a trifle dras- 
tic in modern times, except to those 
twin throwbacks to ancient savage- 
ry, Hitler and Stalin. The modern 
sense of civilized procedure de- 
mands political murder in place of 
assassination. It is less messy, but 
on the other hand it is not so defini- 
tive. Its intended victim may sur- 
vive, return and be elected presi- 
dent. 


UT let’s return to Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the thoughts prompt- 
ed by his article. We are not the 
only government that acts incon- 
sistently. Soviet Russia issues con- 
tradictory instructions to its agents 
in foreign lands. In Yugoslavia 
the technique is to kill priests, im- 
prison bishops and persecute the 
Church. In Italy other orders are 
issued to Communists: attend Mass, 
receive Holy Communion, be loyal 
—or act loyal—to the Church. No 
shrewd observer is deceived by the 
Soviet inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions. Their purpose is to pro- 
duce chaos. Communism needs 
chaos. But we don’t want chaos. 
At least it may be presumed that we 
do not, though the temptation some- 
times arises to believe that certain 
American leftists in high places are 
working to mess things up gener- 
ally. 
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Resisting the temptation to think 
there is treason at the top, admit- 
ting that certain under secretaries 
in the State Department are not 
malicious but only stupid, we still 
have a question: which is worse, 
chaos by plan or chaos by inadvert- 
ence? That question in turn brings 
up the bon mot usually attributed 
to Talleyrand, “a blunder is worse 
than acrime.” But may not a blun- 
der be a crime? If there is such 
a thing as criminal 
negligence, why shall 
we not speak also 
of criminal stupid- 
ity? To take but one of the in- 
stances cited by Mr. Chamberlain: 
did not the author of the Morgen- 
thau Plan (and the Dominant 
Genius back of the author) know 
that to pastoralize Germany would 
be to ruin France, Holland and Bel- 
gium? The Ruhr is the heart of 
European industry. If you tear out 
the heart will the industry survive? 
Why then did a President and his 
Secretary of the Treasury conceive 
and advocate so murderous a plan? 
Were they bent on vengeance? Is 
vengeance good _ statesmanship? 
Vengeance is one of those things 
that is at the same time a crime and 
a blunder. Incidentally, did we not 
when demanding “unconditional 
surrender” assure the conquered 
that America was too high-minded 
even to think, not to say put into 
practice, the savagery of wreaking 
vengeance upon a conquered peo- 
ple? 


Foolish or 
Wicked? 


T the same time that the Mor- 
genthau Plan was broached, 
there was much talk of “One 
World.” Whether or not the world 
is One, Europe is one. Economical- 
ly one, quite as much as the United 
States. You might as well talk of 
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shutting down the coal mines in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois to punish 
John L. Lewis, as to talk about “pas- 
toralizing” the Ruhr to punish the 
Nazis. “You do not know, my son, 


with how little wisdom men are 
governed.” 
humanity. 


Little wisdom. Little 


O return to the matter of co- 
ordination. We are now in the 
business of running the world. 
That’s what it amounts to in spite 
of the demurrers of the anti-isola- 
tionists. We may as well face the 
fact: If the world is One and we 
are on the top of the world, it is our 
job to run the world. To deny that 
fact is to backslide into the un- 
pardonable sin of isolationism. So 
the question recurs: how efficient 
are we in this biggest of all busi- 
nesses? 

Years ago, in Dayton, Ohio, I 
had occasion to observe one ele- 
ment in the business methods of the 
National Cash Register. The execu- 
tives of that world-wide concern 
and the various department heads 
lunch every day with a large black- 
board before their 
eyes on which is 
written the record 
of the day’s progress 
in Calcutta, Montevideo, Bahia, Se- 
attle, New York, Hong Kong, Syd- 
ney and a hundred other spots on 
the globe. The posting of that 
record was only one evidence of the 
co-ordination indispensable to any 
world-wide business. If John Cham- 
berlain is well informed (I think 
he is), there is, or there was, no 
such co-ordination among the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States, or even among 
the occupants of the “area desks” 
in the one department. 

Some of us have wondered how 


Efficiency 
Experts 
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it could be that while President 
Truman was roundly telling off 
Moscow for “aggression, coercion, 
intimidation, and violation of the 
pacts of Yalta and Potsdam,” Amer- 
ican ships flying the Russian flag 
were being loaded in American 
ports with oil for Russia. As late 
as July 10th of this year clearance 
pepers were issued for those ships 

to sail with their 
In and out, latest consignment 
Yes, and No —348,000 barrels. I 

hope that no reader 
will object at this point that Pres- 
ident Truman was denouncing Po- 
land and Yugoslavia, not Russia. 
Poland and Yugoslavia are aliases 
for Russia. Let’s not fool ourselves. 
So I say we simple folk couldn’t 
understand why we were sending 
implements of war to Russia while 
our President was issuing warlike 
messages to Russia. It seems crazy. 
It is crazy. But no more crazy than 
the other examples of “weather 
vane” diplomacy cited in John 
Chamberlain’s “Memo to Robert 
Lovett.” 


OWEVER, Mr. Chamberlain re- 

minds Lovett that his prede- 
cessor, Dean Acheson, did inaug- 
urate in the State Department, a 
device to put an end to the “gor- 
geous confusion.” The new device 
was simply a meeting of the heads 
of departments three or four times 
a week at a given hour. Such 
means of co-ordination and co- 
operation is ABC to any business 
concern, but in the State Depart- 
ment it seems to have been revolu- 
tionary, unprecedented, a stroke of 
sheer genius! 


ae most amazing item of in- 
formation in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s. article is that only in recent 


years have State Department offi- 
cials become aware of the sinister 
aims of Moscow. It would seem 
that Karl Marx had sufficiently em- 
phasized the inevitable life and 
death struggle between Commu- 
nism and Capitalism as far back as 
1867. Lenin again and again re- 
peated that the growth of Commu- 
nism demands the extinction of all 
other systems. Stalin has period- 
ically taken oath upon the cadaver 
of Lenin (the sacredest object he 
knows and hence his god) that he 
would carry out the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist threat. But our State Depart- 
ment it seems, has remained un- 
aware of these elementary political 
facts, and has removed as a dis- 
turbing element any 

member of the de- Slow on 


partment who cher- the Pick-up . 


ished suspicions that 
all was not sweetness and light in 
the Soviet system and that the re- 
lations between Communist and 
Capitalist countries could not be 
all peaches and cream. 

George Frost Kennan, introduced 
as “one of the real patriots in the 


_ State Department” (are there non- 


patriots or false patriots in that de- 
partment?), in 1933 went to Moscow 
with Ambassador Bullitt, and as a 
result of his experience in Russia, 
developed a feeling that perhaps 
after all Marx and Lenin and Stalin 
meant business. But that “was the 
time when Harry Hopkins was tell- 
ing Franklin Roosevelt that Stalin 
could be wangled into behaving.” 
So, there was no room in the Amer- 
ican diplomatic service for a young 
man bright enough to see what 
everyone in the world knew. Ken- 
nan’s “career languished,” and he, 
being “a sensitive and introspective 
person, developed stomach ulcers.” 
Now that Harry Hopkins and Frank- 
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lin D. Roosevelt are out of the way, 
Kennan is back. 

Slowly, tardily, common sense is 
seeping into the State Department. 
“In 1943,” says Chamberlain, “Wil- 
liam Bullitt tried to tell President 
Roosevelt that Stalin was not the 
Duke of Norfolk.” He didn’t suc- 
ceed, for at that time (if we can 
believe the President’s son Elliott) 
“Pop” was of the opinion that Stalin 
wasn’t a Communist at all. In 1944 
Adolf Berle, like Bullitt, tried to 
convince F. D. R. that Communism 
was a menace to Democracy. He 
met with equal unsuccess. In 1945, 
Averell Harriman, our ambassador 
to Moscow, “began to see through 
Stalin’s game”! So, thinks Mr. 
Chamberlain, it “must somehow 
sometime dawn on President Tru- 
man that it makes no sense to op- 
pose Russian infiltration in Greece, 
Turkey and Iran .. . while we ac- 


tively maneuver to increase Rus- 


sian penetration of China.” 


F our old friend Oxenstiern were 

to come back to earth, I think he 
would say, “See what I mean?” Yes, 
we see. At least some of us. If 
Standard Oil or General Motors or 
Ford or Woolworth or the Singer 
Sewing Machine were to conduct 
business as clumsily as the United 
States of America, they would go 
bankrupt in a week. The pleasant 
superstition prevails in this extrav- 
agant country of ours that Uncle 
Sam simply cannot go on the finan- 
cial rocks no matter how stupidly 
he does business. But it would be 
folly—criminal folly—in those to 
whom our destiny has been com- 
mitted to work on the basis of that 
superstition. Not superstition but 
common sense is what we need. 
Perhaps we shall get it. “Somehow. 
Sometime.” 


THE Fartey ARTICLES 


Y this time all that need be said 
may have been said about the 
five installments of Jim Farley’s 
reminiscences published in Collier’s 
under the title “Why I Broke With 
Roosevelt.” But though I have read 
a dozen or a score of comments and 
criticisms on those articles, the 
feature I think most interesting, if 
not most important, has been left 
untouched. What I should like to 
have explained is the psychological 
riddle: how could so shrewd a judge 
of men as Jim Far- 
ley fall for so obvi- Psychological 
ous a “Phony” as Riddle 
F. D. R.? To put it 
more bluntly—readers still under 
the influence of the Roosevelt myth 
will say even more offensively— 
how could one with Farley’s love 
of truth permit himself to come 
under the spell of one who had a 
constitutional incapacity for telling 
the truth? Jim Farley was a wizard 
in the art of influencing men. To 
influence men one must know men. 
One who knows men recognizes in- 
stinctively the bona fide and the 
bogus. Some have that gift in the 
sphere of literature; they know good 
writing from bad. Others have it 
in the sphere of art; they know at 
sight the master work from a copy. 
I had among my friends one who 
was an amateur expert in rugs. He 
could tell the age, the weave, the 
value of a rug at the first glimpse. 
The sixth sense which these men 
had for inanimate objects Jim Far- 
ley had for men. It made him 
what he was, incomparable at plan- 
ning and achieving political suc- 
cess. Yet he was, to all appearances 
bamboozled, not for a moment but 
for years by F. D. R. Other men 
on a visit to the White House suc- 
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cumbed to the President’s famous 
“charm,” but shook off its effects 
as soon as they got outside the gate. 
But Mr. Farley for ten years or 
more remained under the hypnosis 
of one whom he now recognizes as 
a trickster, a double dealer, an in- 
grate, a nonchalant murderer of 
friendship, and worst of all an 
habitual, incorrigible liar. Yes I 
know that ugly word is taboo in 
polite journalism. I could grope 
around for a substitute, but the 
substitute would not convey the 
correct idea. “Liar” is le mot 
propre. Let it stand. 

I know a man who said “I work- 
ed to get out the vote for Frank 
Roosevelt as governor and as pres- 
ident, I am a personal friend of his, 
but I don’t trust him.” Yet another 
who was close (you would be sur- 
prised if I told you how close) to 
F. D. R. said in a moment of anger 
(in ira veritas), with profane em- 
phasis which must be omitted here, 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt is a liar!” 

So the mystery remains: how 
could Jim Farley continue under 
the thralldom of one whom he must 
have known he couldn’t trust? Was 
the president a Svengali? Especi- 
ally I want to know 
how could a truth 
lover, a square deal- 
er, a straight shooter, fall for one 
who was by nature and by constant 
practice a double-crosser? The 
Collier articles leave that question 
unanswered. They are fascinating 
as anecdote, useful as history, but 
short on psychology. 


Hypnosis? 


HAVE not thought it necessary 
to cite evidences and instances 
of Mr. Farley’s failure for so long 
to see through Roosevelt. All who 
read these lines must have read the 
articles. But if one sample is de- 


manded, consider this. It occurs 
in the account of Cardinal Mun- 
delein’s attempt to persuade Mr. 
Farley to withdraw his candidacy 


for the presidency so that Roose-. 


velt might have plain sailing for his 
third campaign. 

“Last winter he [the President] 
indicated he would not be a candi- 
date again. But he maintained that 
if a losing ticket were nominated in 
1940, he did not feel obligated to 
support it. I find such an attitude 
difficult to understand. I cannot 
imagine him upsetting American 
and party tradition to be a candi- 
date for a third term.” 

“TT am satisfied he is going to 
run,’ he [the Cardinal] said.” 

“I can’t believe it and my belief 
is based on his own intimations 
and hints.” 

Did Jim Farley really “find it 
difficult to understand”? Was it 
accurate to say, “I cannot imagine” 
and “I can’t believe it”? Or are 
those expressions merely a mode 
of speech considered 
appropriate in the 
circumstances? Had 
Mr. Farley’s pene- 
trating intelligence focused itself 
upon the character of F. D. R. for 
several years to no better purpose? 

If the Cardinal could guess cor- 
rectly after one conversation, how 
comes it that the man who saw 
F. D. R. most often and spoke with 
him most intimately for ten years 
didn’t surmise what the President 
had it in mind to do? If Jim Farley 
knew that the President was lying 
how could he go along with him? 

If it is not too late for a sugges- 
tion in regard to the promised vol- 
ume, how about introducing a little 
psychology? Without that adden- 
dum there will remain an unsolved 
mystery. Even in detective stories 


Really and 
Truly? 
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the writer elucidates the mystery in 
the end. 


a is a particularly impor- 
tant remark in the Mundelein- 
Farley conversation for those of us 
who find it necessary to assure 
doubters that our Church does not 
mix in politics. “I had the feel- 
ing,” says Mr. Farley, “that the 
President had asked him to speak 
to me—that he had flattered this 
Prince of the Church into doing his 
bidding. ‘Before I go,’ I said, look- 
ing him full in the face, ‘I want to 
be as free and open as I know how, 
Your Eminence. Perhaps you will 
not like this, but it is in my mind 
and you should know it. You are 


the first person in the Church who 
has ever attempted to influence me 
on a political matter, and I have 
been in politics for thirty years.’” 

I have heard more than one bish- 
op say, “Jim Farley never comes to 


town without calling on me.” One of 
those bishops added, “even though 
Jim knows I am a Republican.” 
The presumption in the mind of 
those who suspect the Church and 
churchmen is that those bishops, 
and with them the hundreds of 
priests with whom Mr. Farley main- 
tained intimate friendship, were 
pulling political wires. It is good 
to know that in thirty years only 
one made the attempt, that it was 
not on his own initiative but by 
the President’s suggestion, that the 
suggestion was rejected, the attempt 
resented and the messenger re- 
buked, For that reason, if it were 
for no other, Catholics may be glad 
that Mr. Farley has spoken out. But 
there are many reasons. Like all 
good Americans we should welcome 
the Farley articles as a means of 
conveying truth where there has 
been so much fake and falsehood. 
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FLAW IN THOMAS JEFFERSON’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


N these columns a month ago 
passing reference was made to 
the remark of a university profes- 
sor who some thirty years ago 
called the Declaration of Independ- 
ence “an exercise in spectacular 
rhetoric.” The American Mercury 
for July carried an article on “Jef- 
ferson: The Man and the Myth.” 
In spite of the word “myth” in the 
title the article was not iconoclastic. 
Rather the contrary. But in the 
course of what was 
in general a eulogy 
if not a panegyric of 
Jefferson, the au- 
thor, Nathan Schachner, spoke of 
the “doctrinaire phraseology” and 
the “outworn anthropological data” 
in the Declaration. I confess I am 
always annoyed when a writer uses 
such phrases without adding “now 
for example.” I still remember after 
many years, a kind of crusade con- 
ducted by Franklin P. Adams, to 
persuade newspaper reporters and 
others to be specific. He condemned 
as poor reporting such a sentence 
as, “The President was seated on 
the deck of his yacht reading a de- 
tective story.” “What detective 
story?” F. P. A. demanded to know. 
Lately General Marshall, in what 
was hailed as a particularly forth- 
right speech said, “Our purposes 
are distorted, our motives im- 
pugned, our traditions decried and 
smeared.” “Yes, yes, but by whom, 
Mr. Adams would ask. 

I feel the same way. When the 
writer of a magazine article says 
there is doctrinaire phraseology 
and outworn anthropology in the 
Declaration of Independence, I in- 
sist that he specify. If he doesn’t 
do so, the reader is obliged to re- 


Man and 
Myth 
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sort to guessing. Does the au- 
thor refer to the phrase, “All men 
are endowed by their 
Creator .. .”? Is 
that doctrinaire? Or 
obsolete anthropol- 
ogy? If so, is “Creator” the out- 
moded word? Or the word “cre- 
ated” in the phrase “all men are 
created equal’? 

These are not quibbles. The en- 
tire value of the Declaration rests 
upon those words. If there was no 
creation and no Creator, if man is 
the product of secondary causes, 
which had no First Cause, if he 
came out of the earth and out of 
the loins of beasts, it will be diffi- 
cult to claim that he has rights at 
all. If his inalienable rights are 
not from an endowment of his Cre- 
ator, they must be from an asso- 
ciation of men, that is to say from 
the clan, the tribe, the race; from 
society or from the State. In that 


For 
Example? 


case why may not any one of those 
associations take back what it 
gave? What society may do, so- 


ciety may undo. Must we say, 
“the State giveth and the State 
taketh away; blessed be the name 
of the State.” This, obviously is 
totalitarianism. 

The only effective alternative is 
creation. The only Creator is God. 
Deny God and you ruin man. If 
that philosophy is “doctrinaire” or 
“outworn,” you may bid good-by to 
the Declaration, the Bill of Rights, 
and indeed to all the principles that 
differentiate democracy from dic- 
tatorship. 


N the same article Mr. Schach- 
ner quotes an unfortunate state- 
ment of Jefferson: “The legiti- 
mate powers of government ex- 
tend only to such acts as are in- 
jurious to others. It does me no 
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injury for my neighbor to say there 
are twenty gods or no god. It nei- 
ther picks my pocket nor breaks 
my leg.” Jefferson was less of a 
philosopher than, for example, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Franklin says 
somewhere that he wouldn’t trust a 
man who didn’t believe in God 
because that man might pick his 
pocket. Why not, if the injunction 
“thou shalt not steal” is of man 
and not of God. If man makes it 
man breaks it. In 
Nazist and Commu- 
nist philosophy you 
may rob a man or 
break his head, imprison him, exile 
him, kill him, if the State says you 
may. The only defense against such 
outrages is the doctrine that man 
has his rights not from man, not 
even from society, but from God. 
Any man, therefore, who says there 
is no God does every man injury. 
The injury may not appear until 
circumstances permit, but the rights 
of man must be put beyond human 
circumstances or political vicissi- 
tudes. To quote Walter Lippmann 
again as I did a month ago, “Un- 
less you accept the revelation com- 
mitted to the Mediterranean world 
1,900 years ago, and unless you 
accept philosophia perennis you 
have no ground upon which to base 
the rights of man.” 


No God 
No Harm? 


R. SCHACHNER thinks Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s forecast of 

the political trend was more accur- 
ate than Jefferson’s. “The world 
has witnessed,” he says, “the evolu- 
tion of Hamilton’s 
‘strong government’ 
to its logical ex- 
treme. Totalitarian- 
ism in which the 
State is all-important and all-con- 
suming, in which the individual 


The State 
in Place 
of God 
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exists only for the State, represents 
the ultimate end of the ‘strong gov- 
ernment’ theory. Jefferson knew 
this and shrank, perhaps to the oth- 
er extreme.” Very well, but the only 
effective antagonist to the Almighty 
State is the Almighty God. Jeffer- 
son must have seen this or he would 
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not have written the phrase, the by- 
no-means outworn phrase, “en- 
dowed by his Creator.” Having 
seen it, he must have for the mo- 
ment forgotten it, else he would not 
have written that if a man says 
there is no God he “does me no 
injury.” 


Saas 


IAGNOSES of Soviet-American tensions too often run into the 
familiar difficulty. The diagnosis is so much easier than the 
cure. Here, for instance, is a simple and complete explanation of 
the trouble between us and Soviet Russia: it is a case of mutual igno- 
rance. We refuse to understand the Russians and they refuse to 
understand us. ... There is the formidable barrier of language. This 
does not refer to the natural difficulties of the Russian tongue as 
spoken by more than 150 million persons and used for writing books 
by such well-thought-of authors as Tolstoy and Chekhov. It is not 


the Russian language at all that is in question. As we were recently 


told by one American good friend of the Soviet regime, the rulers of 
the Soviet Union do not speak Russian, they speak Marxian... . Nor 
is that all. Actually there are at least two Marxian dialects to be 
learned, of which one is spoken by the Soviet newspapers and the 
other by no less a person than Mr. Stalin himself. The two are all 
the time contradicting each other on the subject of frayed Russian 
nerves and capitalist encirclement and an imminent atomic assault 
on the Soviet Union. 

But even this does not exhaust the subject. To understand the 
Soviet Union a person must do more than acquire an excellent work- 
ing knowledge of the Stalin Marxian dialect and the Pravda-Izvestia 
Marxian dialect. Really to understand Soviet Russia it is now neces- 
sary to understand the Hungarian language as spoken by Mr. Rakosi, 
and the Bulgarian dialect by Mr. Dimitrov, and some people think 
soon it will be a great help to understand the Italian vernacular as 
spoken by Signor Togliatti and to make one’s self thoroughly at home 
in the French tongue as spoken on the banks of the Seine by Messrs. 
Thorez and Duclos. 

Without this comprehensive philological equipment it is really 
impossible to understand Soviet Russia... . 

—From “Topics of the Times,” The New York Times, June 11th. 





MY HEART IS BREATHING MEMORIED AIRS 


By Papraic O’HoRAN 


Y heart is breathing memoried airs 
Of mountain days and city nights, 
Of gorse and heather in the sun, 
And rushing rivers filled with lights. 


I walk, and call them one by one 
As loved friends of the long ago, 
And some come running down my road, 
And some have footsteps soft and slow. 


Oh, warm and beautiful they come 

Where now my heart breathes memoried airs; 
The city streets, the festal halls, 

The glens and then the country fairs. 


My heart is breathing memoried airs 
Of where the Liffey still may flow; 

I mind the laughter in the rain, 

And fires that gaily mocked the snow. 


My heart is like a lantern bright; 
It’s surely filled with magic when 

I call to mind that happy day 

We wandered down the Furry glen. 


Ah, Michael, Matt and Nora now— 

Where are the friends we used to know, 
And where the laughter in the rain, 

And where the fires that mocked the snow? 





THE RUSSO-AMERICAN IMPASSE 


By JoHN EARLE UHLER 


HE United States and Russia 

have reached such a stage in 
their relations that the only escape 
seems to be through violence. For 
this state of affairs Russia is large- 
ly responsible, in that she has seized 
control of her neighboring nations 
by force. But America is partly to 
blame, largely because of the secret 
agreements made at Yalta and the 
general weakness that she showed 
in her first attitude toward Russian 
aggression. This attitude the Unit- 
ed States has recently stiffened. To 
stop Russia, the Congress voted 
“aid,” amounting to almost a half 
billion dollars, to Greece and Tur- 
key, which are among the countries 


threatened by Russian expansion. 
Our State Department announced 
that America intends to protect, 
not only these two Mediterranean 
nations, but all peoples that are 
menaced by the aggression of other 


peoples. This is the Truman Doc- 
trine, recently reinforced by what 
might be called the Marshall corol- 
lary. It indicates what course 
America will pursue in her impasse 
with Russia. It is her attempt to 
buy her way out, entailing the like- 
lihood of having to shoot her way 
out in the end. What are the 
chances of success? 

Russia is known to advance her 
interests in two ways. In the first 
place, she proceeds with furtive- 
ness. She attacks her prey with 
propaganda spread by more or less 
secret agents, as an army might at- 
tack an enemy with poison gas. In 
the second place, she proceeds with 
deliberation. That Moscow is hos- 


tile to the United States is evident. 
Former ambassador to Russia Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt testified on March 
25th before a committee of Con- 
gress that Russia intends to “as- 
sault” and “conquer” the United 
States. If Russia had had the 
atomic bomb, he said, “it would al- 
ready have been dropped in the 
United States.” 

That Moscow is spewing its 
propaganda into this country is al- 
so evident. Before a committee of 
Congress, on March 26th, J. Edgar 
Hoover testified that there was an 
alarming number of Russian agents 
in the United States. They are di- 
rected from Paris, he said, “with a 
very definite pipe line into Mos- 
cow.” They are a present danger 
to the country, he explained, in the 
event of war with a Communist na- 
tion. That the Communists are 
proceeding against America with 
deliberation is also evident. As 
Lenin said, Russia’s “victory over 
the bourgeoisie is impossible with- 
out a long, persistent, desperate life- 
and-death struggle: a _ struggle 
which requires persistence, disci- 
pline, firmness, inflexibility, and 
concerted will-power.” A current 
example of this declaration is the 
fact that World War II. has been 
over for two years, but the Russians 
have thrown every obstacle in the 
way of peace settlements. Openly 
they prophesy the economic col- 
lapse of America in the not too dis- 
tant future, and they are waiting 
for it. To their deliberation, the 
U. N. lends itself viciously. On 
every plan of this organization lie 
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the shears of the Russian veto. 
“No” is Russia’s atomic bomb. 
Time and disorder are her advance 
armies. The more time Moscow 
has, the more disorder she can cre- 
ate. The longer the time, the great- 
er will be the exhaustion of Amer- 
ica in her effort to establish order 
all over the world. 

The war between Russia and 
America has started. It is a new 
kind of war. For the present, it is 
largely intangible, with Russia in 
possession of weapons, many of 
which Franklin Roosevelt gave her 
in his several conferences with 
Stalin. Against her, America has 
two methods of defense, either to 
withdraw from her remote and 
poorly protected outposts, and put 
her house in order against the Ar- 
mageddon that may come, or to try 
to prevent Russia from further out- 
breaks. Our Washington states- 


men, beginning with “aid” —no 


longer called lend-lease—to Greece 
and Turkey, have chosen the meth- 
od of prevention. This method is 
at present largely financial. It pro- 
ceeds by attempted purchase of 
goodwill abroad, with the prospect 
of an open clash with Russia just 
beyond. 

In this campaign, America must 
work on the rim of Europe, because 
the interior is a shambles. She is 
trying to get a toe-hold on western 
Germany, to be sure, but, because 
of stupid statesmanship, specially 
in her previous condescension to 
Russia, she can find but little active 
support among the Germans and is 
more likely to meet increased re- 
sentment as time goes on. Even 
beginning with France and proceed- 
ing counter-clockwise, an examina- 
tion of America’s new policy—this 
Truman Doctrine — still reveals a 
series of titanic difficulties. Some 
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appear insurmountable. In the ag- 
gregate, they threaten to drain the 
strength of the United States, just 
as Russia hopes and expects, long 
before they can be solved. 

In liberating France, America has 
had to overrun the country with a 
huge army. Most Frenchmen are 
grateful. But an army is never a 
goodwill ambassador. In the at- 
tempt, moreover, to keep what hold 
we have on western Germany, we 
have had to antagonize France on 
questions about the border. She 
looks to us, too, for financial aid 
in her economic predicament. She 
has been in such sore straits that 
Russia has made heavy inroads 
upon her with Communism. Com- 
munists were in the cabinet. To 
meet the threat, America increased 
the May allotment of grain to 
France by 36,000 tons, and Rama- 
dier cast out the agents of Moscow 
who surrounded him. The hope is 
that France will restore herself to 
make her own fight against Russia. 
How long will it take? What will 
happen if and when America has 
no more grain to give away? 

Portugal is more fortunate than 
France because the Portuguese 
stayed out of the war. Their neu- 
trality proved both prosperous and 
wise. They are not unfriendly 
to America, although they were 
aroused by Roosevelt’s declaration 
concerning the strategic value of 
the Azores. They countered with 
the warning that they would defend 
their Atlantic islands. They were 
decidedly anxious when American 
troops moved into Ireland, Ulster, 
and West Africa. They are suspi- 
cious of Secretary of State Mar- 
shall’s designs. They are aware, 
furthermore, of America’s hostility 
to the Spaniards, their neighbors 
and kinsmen. The most that Wash- 
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ington can expect from Portugal, 
then, is continued neutrality. 
Spain, on the other hand, is not 
well disposed toward the United 
States. The entire history of Amer- 
ica is blotchy with disagreeable re- 
lations between Washington and 
Madrid. They began with the argu- 
ments over Louisiana and Florida 
at the very beginning of America’s 
history. There was trouble over 
Texas and also over the Pacific coast 
of North America. Open warfare 
finally broke out through the re- 
bellion in Cuba. American news- 
papers, as in both the recent world 
wars, aggravated the cheaper senti- 
mentalism of the American people 
on behalf of the rebels. Hearst vied 
with Pulitzer in exaggerated and 
inflammatory journalism. In W. R. 
Hearst, an American Phenomenon, 
John K. Winkler writes that Hearst 
employed Frederic Remington in 
Cuba to make sketches of the cruel- 
ty of Spanish soldiers toward the 
natives, as well as toward Ameri- 
cans, there. According to Winkler, 
Remington telegraphed that he saw 
no cruelty; he said there would be 
no war. Hearst replied, so Wink- 
ler’s story goes, “You furnish the 
pictures and Ill furnish the war.” 
Hearst denied the telegram private- 
ly, “but there is no question,” writes 
Winkler, “that the words quoted 
represented the attitude, the desire 
and the hope of the owner of the 
New York Journal.” Pictures fol- 
lowed and appeared in the press. 
Money was raised in America and 
sent to the Cubans for relief, just 
as at present in the case of Greece 
and Turkey. The battleship Maine 
was unaccountably sunk at Havana, 
apparently not by Spain. Congress 
appropriated $50,000,000 “for na- 
tional defense,” and President Mc- 
Kinley made demands that were 
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humiliating to the European coun- 
try. War was declared. After a 
quick victory, the United States de- 
manded Cuba’s independence from 
Spain; she took Puerto Rico, which 
has since suffered as much poverty 
under America as before the ces- 
sion; and, after a war against the 
Filipinos, who thought they were 
to be independent, she seized that 
archipelago in the far Pacific. In 
this way, for good or ill, America 
brought the remainder of Spain’s 
vast empire to an end. It happened 
fifty years ago, but the story is in 
the Spanish books. He who runs 
may read it. 

The repercussions were evident 
in the first World War, in which 
Spain remained neutral, but groups 
in responsible positions were pro- 
German. The same was true in the 
second World War. If the third 
war breaks out violently, America 
may be desperately in need of 
Spain’s friendship, for Spain may 
turn out to be a necessary spring- 
board, like England, for a jump in- 
to the continent. In relation to 
Russia, the United States is in a 
specially precarious position here. 
She has antagonized the conserva- 
tive Spaniards by machinations 
against the Franco regime, and she 
cannot win large unreliable seg- 
ments of the lower classes, because 
they are thoroughly pro-Commu- 
nist. If America should need Spain, 
therefore, in this stand against Rus- 
sian provocations, Washington will 
have to break through a curtain 
that has ominously thickened for a 
century and a half. 


Italy offers a different type of 


danger. The people there will 
never forget the American invasion. 
The objectives of the Italian gov- 
ernment, wrong as they were, were 
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toward the east as in the case 
of Germany. But both Germany 
and Italy were first threatened from 
the west, by England and France. 
America came in, took the leader- 
ship away from England and 
France and made the war predomi- 
nantly her own. As a result, Italy 
has lost what little empire she had. 
Although to a less extent than Ger- 
many, she is in desolation. Com- 
munism has seized Sicily and hov- 
ers over most of the mainland. And 
the Italian is constantly reminded 
of places like Monte Cassino. “The 
abbey was originally built,” he will 
tell you, “by St. Benedict in the 
sixth century — destroyed by the 
Lombards; rebuilt in the eighth cen- 
tury—destroyed by the Saracens; 
rebuilt in the tenth century — de- 
stroyed by the Americans.” Will 
American dollars, already fast slip- 
ping through a sieve, buy off such 
memories as these? 

In Italy today, the stronghold 
against Communism is the Vatican. 
By its very essence it stands in 
charity toward the Russian people 
as a people, but also by its very es- 
sence it stands against a garbled 
logic (symbolized by the veto) that 
exalts the negative, like disarrange- 
ment, unchastity, and atheism. In 
like manner, it stands against war 
as an instrument of chaos. It will 
not, therefore, be a political ally of 
America or of any other country. 
America is simply fortunate that 
her present foreign employments, 
directed as they are against a Com- 
munist nation, happen to be in coin- 
cidence with some of the verities on 
which the Vatican stands. 

On the other side of the Adriatic, 
America has completely bungled 
her military opportunities. By her 
indifference, for example, to the 
execution of Mihailovitch, who op- 
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posed the Nazis, she lost the party 
that supported him. By her de- 
rangements, moreover, at Trieste, 
she is nurturing a cocoon teeming 
with the threat of an early political 
plague. Russia has only to wait. 

Greece and Turkey may be passed 
for the moment. We have already 
committed ourselves there. The 
condition of the remaining coun- 
tries in danger of Russia’s seizure 
will give us some idea as to what 
this commitment will turn out to be. 

In Palestine, America has med- 
dled sufficiently, on the side of the 
Jews, to create a conflict with Eng- 
land. The expressions of our poli- 
ticians, together with the innate 
dangers already inflaming the Holy 
Land, have prompted England to 
toss the entire agitation into the 
arms of the U. N., that is—virtually 
—into the arms of the United 
States, which has undertaken the 
chief responsibility for the U. N. 
Here in Palestine, at the crossroads 
of the world, lie two questions, 
both like Gordian Knots. The less- 
er, involving economics alone, may 
be cut, as Alexander the Great cut 
the knot tied by the King of Phrygia. 
It is wrapped up in the mineral 
wealth of the Dead Sea, in which 
Chaim Weizmann, the leading spirit 
of the Jewish Agency, is said to be 
interested. 

The other question is mainly 
religious. On the one side are 
250,000,000 Mohammedans, who 
have dominated Palestine for over 
a thousand years. On the other 
side are only a few million Jews 
who insist on immigration there 
until the immediate control of the 
Holy Land is Jewish. The Moham- 
medans, however, will not yield 
without a fanatical war. In this 
conflict they are being courted by 
the Russians, just as in the past 
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war they were courted by Germany 
and Italy. At the beginning, some 
of their most trusted leaders, in- 
cluding the Emir of Jerusalem, ex- 
pressed their support of the Allies, 
but when England—and then, more 
vociferously, America— came out 
plainly for a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine, they turned their support to 
the Fascists. In the war that is now 
brewing between the United States 
and Russia, this vast strip of Islam, 
extending from Dakar to Manila, 
could be a reinforcement of Amer- 
ica’s resistance to the Muscovite 
menace. But, as in the past war, 
our State Department is doing much 
to lose it. Here lies a knot that can- 
not be cut. 

From here in Palestine, all the 
way across southern Asia and north 
to Siberia, the Truman Doctrine 
will continue to meet a tangle of dif- 
ficulties in the effort to stop the 
Bear-that-walks-like-a-man. Al- 
ready the Communists have seized 
the province of Azerbaijan in Iran, 
a country which, like many Moham- 
medan lands, is not exactly hostile 
to Russia. In this province, Mos- 
cow threatens one flank of Turkey 
and the fabulous oil fields that lie 
in the south. It is irony that, 
through this part of the world, the 
United States sent millions of dol- 
lars worth of supplies to help the 
Russians beat the Germans. Now 
these millions are part of the great 
bear-hide through which American 
soldiers may soon have to cut. 


To the east spreads India, with 
social and religious problems far 
more involved than anywhere in 
the world. After about two hun- 
dred years England is leaving this 
land in more desperate straits than 
when she fought France for it in 
the eighteenth century. If we went 
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into the last war to save the British 
Empire, as Winston Churchill sug- 
gested, we failed to save this part 
of it. Not only is India (or areas 
of it) demanding independence 
from England, but it is yielding in 
places to the voice of Moscow. In 
accordance with the logic of our 
State Department, if Russia goes 
too far with what General Marshall 
calls a bulge into this sub-continent, 
then America must step in where 
England has pulled out. A few 
years ago we had thousands of 
American soldiers there to fight for 
Russia and China. If we send them 
back, we will send them to a land 
that the English now fear to tread. 

In China, conditions are not much 
better. About a hundred years ago, 
England fought two wars against 
the Chinese to force their govern- 
ment to allow the importation of 
opium. It was from poppies grown 
by English planters in India. As 
China collapsed, partly from its ad- 
diction to this drug, one European 
country after another seized pieces 
of territory on the coast. Then 
Japan rose for her share, and Amer- 
ica aided her with supplies. Dur- 
ing the war, so Stettinius reported, 
we sent ten times as much lend- 
lease to Russia as to China. Only 
months ago, our State Department 
was ordering Chiang Kai-shek to 
“co-operate” with the Communists. 
General Stilwell complained that 
he was obstinate. Now we are 
depending on Chiang’s army to 
drive the Communists back. To 
make matters worse, Roosevelt 
turned half of Korea over to Chi- 
ang’s enemies. And, of course, 
Japan, in spite of her bows to Amer- 
ica, will attack China again—or 
America—at the first opportunity. 
The door in China, which we held 
open for almost a half century, is 
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in danger of closing in our face, 
with the Communists on the inside. 

Farther north, American and 
Russian territory lie only a few 
miles apart. From France, all the 
way southward around Russia to 
here, the Communists offer no di- 
rect tangible military threat to 
America. There is, of course, the 
increasing threat of Communism. 
But from the Aleutian Islands 
around the icy wastes of the north 
to Spitzbergen, we are more imme- 
diately exposed to Russia’s military 
threat. As for Alaska itself, here 
too, as elsewhere, Franklin Roose- 
velt made the situation worse by 
his agreements with Stalin. Where- 
as Japan was strong enough to in- 
vade the Aleutians, now Russia, 
having been given Japanese terri- 
tory, is even stronger than Japan 
was. From here eastward, there- 
fore, our military departments 


have been busy with the construc- 


tion of bases, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that Russia is equally busy 
on her side. In Greenland, we are 
in controversy with Denmark, about 
which General Marshall promised 
a public statement several months 
ago. It is known, however, that 
Copenhagen is not favorable to 
American settlements there. Better 
are our relations with Norway about 
Spitzbergen, but southward in Ice- 
land our State Department is deal- 
ing with a people who still resent 
our recent occupation and are now 
expressing the right to remain neu- 
tral in the future. And so with Eire. 

This northern territory about 
Russia logically connects with the 
southern at England, because, in 
the event of war between America 
and Russia, America will need Eng- 
land again for her chief base of op- 
erations, as in the past war. But 
the England of today is not the same 
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country as in 1939. At that time 
London began her high-pressure 
salesmanship on Washington to 
bring America into the war which 
Downing Street had just declared 
against Germany. This war proved 
disastrous to England. She has lost 
a great part of her strength. In an 
attempt to regain some of it, she is 
withdrawing into as large a degree 
of isolation as possible. Soon she 
will probably have to pull her troops 
out of Egypt and the Sudan. There 
have been warnings that she would 
withdraw even from her part of 
Germany. She has had enough of 
war for the present. 

Of this. fact evidence is piling 
up. In June, 1946, Prime Minister 
Smuts of South Africa, in a speech 
in London, said that “the world of 
tomorrow” would be “divided into 
two great power groups with the 
British group between them.” He 
referred, of course, to America and 
Russia. “The British,” he added, 
“should act as intermediator be- 
tween the two.” Such a declaration 
is a long way from Churchill’s 
boast that he succeeded in getting 
America into the war against Ger- 
many. 

Churchill himself has apparently 
turned about-face from his Fulton, 
Missouri, speech in 1946. The New 
Commonwealth, a society of which 
he is head, recently employed Mass- 
Observation, an agency like Gallup’s 
of America, to survey English pub- 
lic opinion on international politics. 
They reported on May 11th that the 
English were returning to “the old 
pro-USSR attitude.” They have “a 
desire,” the survey declares, “to iso- 
late and insulate Britain against 
world affairs.” They have an “in- 
creasingly hostile and suspicious 
attitude toward ex-allied countries, 
especially the U.S.A.” 
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America, therefore, finds herself 
through a cycle in which she started 
in one type of isolation and ends in 
another. At the beginning she was 
isolated at home, safe in her own 
powerful geographical position. 
Now she is isolated abroad, thinly 
spread and exposed on an immense 
band that is rotten with confusion 
and poverty and hostility. 


Two facts, therefore, stand out. 
The first is that Communism can- 
not be fought with dollars. Even 
if America should succeed in this 
way in one place, there is not enough 
money in the world to continue this 
kind of war wherever Russia pro- 
jects a bulge. This fact is specially 
evident in view of America’s calam- 
itous blunders, chiefly at Roose- 
velt’s hands. They have so vitiated 
our chances to win permanent fa- 
vor that we can do little else than 
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what England is doing, namely, 
withdraw for the convalescence that 
we so sorely need. The second fact 
is that America’s greatest strong- 
hold, for the fight against Commu- 
nism, is America itself. Her finan- 
cial sallies against the enemy are 
draining her strength, whereas an 
effort to put her own house in order 
will conserve strength and prove 
to the world that “the American 
way of life” is far better than the 
Russian way. Russia is waiting for 
the financial collapse that America 
will inevitably suffer if she con- 
tinues her present course. Why 
cannot America wait for the col- 
lapse that is soon likely to come to 
Russia? 

Otherwise, Uncle Sam will be in 
danger—some day in the not remote 
future—of having to limp home on 
crutches, talking to himself. That 
kind of talk is usually the truth. 


ON A DARK DAY 
By J. L. TRENT 


HAT am I? 


A little man of whom 


A million like wake tired and feed and work, 
Feel pain, face sorrow in a narrow room 


Walled in little ticking minutes. 


This quirk 


Of my little mind that leads it down a stair 
Drab and crooked into a dungeon-keep, 
Unutterably akin to deep and black despair— 


O Lord, make me humble with hope. 


Cut deep 


And break the bonds of my little faith and burst 
This careful placing of half-facts, this Babel 
Inverted, a shelter against hope and thirst 

For love; make a people of this rabble. 

Say but the word, though I am of little worth; 
Say to me, Lord, “Lazarus, Come Forth!” 
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By ADOLPH SCHALK 


66IQD INGGGGGGG. ... ” 
was the telephone.) “Jab- 
ber, jabber. ...” (That was the 
voice at the other end of the line.) 
At length Mrs. McGillicuddy let the 
receiver slide onto the hook and 
turned on the electric sweeper once 
more. “BuzzzOoooBuzzzOooo...” 
it tickled her eardrums so that she 
hardly heard the soft startle of 
the door chimes, “ding-domniddy- 
dong.” Would she have the sev- 
enty-nine cents ready, and my! was 
that apple pie he was smelling? 
the paper boy wanted to know. 
Three minutes later the carpet 
sweeper was going “BuzzzOooo- 
BuzzzOoooo .... ” again. 


(That 


“Ting-a-ling-dringgy....” The 
door bell again? Yes, but we are 
now in the rectory of the Blessed 
Sacrament Church that same after- 
noon. Father O’Sullivan is about 
to answer the door, and who should 
be here but—of all people—Mrs. 
McGillicuddy! Only now her sleeves 
are rolled down, a stylish hat re- 
motely conservative hangs precari- 
ously on her right ear, and rouge 
instead of that housewife smudge 
is on her face. 

“°Tis indeed a beautiful day, Fa- 
ther, now that you mention it. 
Would you be offerin’ the Holy Mass 
for me mither, God rest her soul? 
You say next Thursday? ’Tis grate- 
ful I am, Father, and here is a dol- 
lar for the stipend.” “You’re wel- 


come, Father. God bless your little 
heart.” 


Mrs. 


McGillicuddy’s _ excursion 


that afternoon was short - lived. 
Back in her kitchen in half an hour, 
off went her hat, up went her 
sleeves, on went her apron, in ran 
Patsy and Sally and Mike with 
freckle-faced Tim tripping after 
them, and the surprise attack of her 
children was about over, when in 
burst Hank like a baseball player 
stealing third base, knocking the 
slice of jelly bread out of Patsy’s 
hand, the jellied side on the floor. 

It was time to prepare for sup- 
per, for Mr. McGillicuddy would 
soon bring his weary legs home 
from the railroad roundhouse. 
“You’re a fast runner, are you, 
Hank?” asked Mrs. McGillicuddy. 
“Well, run to the store for some 
more bread. Sally, take this piece 
of pie to old Mrs. Murphy next door. 
Best pie baker in town, is she! 
She’ll have to eat those words when 
she eats this. Mike! Ohhh, Mike, 
come back here and bring up two 
buckets of coal from the basement, 
and never mind looking for daddy’s 
old shotgun, and Tim, you can start 
peeling the potatoes—” Say, what 
has all this got to do with the Mass, 
anyway? Well, it has very much 
to do with it. So let’s follow Mrs. 
McGillicuddy to Blessed Sacrament 
Church next Thursday morning and 
see just how much. 


We now locate ourselves beneath 
that outlandish hat of hers, snoop- 
ing in her mind’s eye, at the eight 
o’clock Mass. She is seated imme- 
diately behind Sister Mary Hippo- 
lytus who is behind all the little 
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boys and girls of Blessed Sacrament 
School—and keeping a wicked eye 
on the big ones, too. As the priest 
and two servers come out on the 
altar, Sister Hippolytus has to go 
up to the third pew from the front 
to stop Joe “Stinky” Nelson from 
putting snow inside “Heinie” Schus- 
trump’s collar. 

At the Introit old Mr. McIntosh 
comes shuffling down the aisle, 
scraping his feet like an unlubri- 
cated windshield wiper all the way 
down to his usual place in front of 
the first pillar where he, the self- 
appointed custodian of the Freddie 
and Eddie twins, maintains his 
perch. 

Of course, old lady Fuzzletops has 
to leave the side door open again, 
and now it is banging with the 
wind. Behind Mrs. McGillicuddy is 
a devout old lady audibly whisper- 
ing her beads, and generously 
sprinkling sibilants between “Aves.” 
A little girl comes in late, dropping 
her lunch on the floor as she tries 
to sneak into her pew without Sis- 
ter Mary Pantaleon seeing her. “Oh, 
I forgot to leave daddy’s lunch on 
the table,” thinks Mrs. McGillicuddy 
distractedly, as an orange that rolled 
out of the broken package stops by 
her pew. “I wonder if he will think 
to look in the ice box for it?” 

“Dominus Vobiscum.” “The Lord 
be with you.” And the priest turns 
around to offer up the host. But 
what is with Mrs. McGillicuddy at 
the moment is the thought whether 
she can get any meat at the butch- 
er’s today, and if the grocer has 
saved her a box of soap chips? And 
would papa’s check come in time to 
pay the electric bill?—oh, forgive 
me, Lord, for my distractions. I 
wonder if mother knows this Mass 
is for her? If she were only still 
living! (A tear rolls down her 


cheek with an itch, as the children 
sing, “Oh, What Could My Jesus 
Do More?”) Mother used to watch 
the children from the time Patsy 
started kindergarten and Tim still 
wore diapers. Ah, perhaps she is 
in heaven now.... 


Thus thought Mrs. McGillicuddy 
at the Consecration of the Mass, on 
the Thursday after she gave a dol- 
lar for the stipend. 

Do not blame her for her distrac- 
tions. You see, she loves the Mass, 
even though there are so many 
things nobody ever told her about. 
Nobody ever told her, for instance, 
what the meaning of stipend is. Nor 
did she ever completely understand 
what one gives to the Mass when 
one gives a stipend. What indeed 
she gives to the Mass when she at- 
tends the Holy Sacrifice. And what 
the Mass gives her in return. 


Let us leave Mrs. McGillicuddy at 
church where she is unloading her 
cares on the altar of Sacrifice, and 
let us go back in spirit to the early 
days when the Church was just be- 
ginning and see what a stipend 
meant to the people then. 

St. Peter was in Jerusalem’s mar- 
ket place one morning and entering 
the potter’s shop he said, “Lo! The 
peace of the Lord be with you, 
Achab. Pray, have all things in 
readiness in the upper room of thy 
house, for tonight, at the twelfth 
hour, we will celebrate the memo- 
rial of the Passion, Death, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension of the Mas- 
ter. Tell thy kindred to be present, 
as also thy wife, Anna. Joachim 
will bring the bread, and—” 

“And,” interrupted Achab ex- 
citedly, “and, might I be privileged 
to furnish the wine? Surely my 
wine is the best in Jerusalem.” 
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“To be sure, brother Achab,” 
granted Peter smiling. “The oth- 
ers also have promised to bring 
gifts. Yonder I see brother Zachary. 
Him I must ask to bring some clean 
linen, that a gift from him also may 
be represented. The spirit remain 
in you, Achab. Good day.” 

That night a score or more Jews, 
the first Christian community, as- 
sembled for a banquet. After the 
evening meal all eyes turned anx- 
iously to the head of the table, where 
Peter arose from his couch and be- 
gan to speak. “Brethren, you re- 
member how the Master, on the 
night He was betrayed, made obla- 
tion of bread and wine. Let us 


now break bread in commemora- 
tion, and partake of the body and 
blood of the Lord, as He command- 
ed us.” 

Thus, it is quite probable, was 
Mass celebrated in the time of Peter 
and the other Apostles. 


A century or so later there is still 
the same Sacrifice—even as it is to- 
day—but the external form of the 
Mass has been somewhat developed. 
We see a gathering of people await- 
ing the priest as the sound of hoof 
beats tells them that he has arrived. 
When he dismounts they form a 
small procession to greet him and 
present their stipends. 

A baker draws back his cloak and 
steps forward with a loaf of bread. 
“I have baked some bread,” he says, 
“and have brought the best loaf for 
the Holy Sacrifice. May not only 
this bread, but my body also, be 
transformed into Christ.” 

A weaver, too, comes forth and 
presents a tablecloth. “Take this 
linen cloth, O priest, the work of 
my hands. It represents me. For 
by giving the fruit of my labor to 
you, I signify that I am offering 
myself to God.” 
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Another gives a jug of wine, and 
in like manner all bring their gifts 
to the priest. Some gifts are for 
the immediate needs of the Mass, 
like the bread and wine and table- 
cloth. Others are needed for the 
priest’s livelihood or house, like the 
new boots the shoemaker gave, or 
the halter for the horse that the har- 
ness maker donated. Then, at the 
Offertory of the Mass, all of the 
faithful march in solemn procession 
and place the handiwork of their 
professions upon the altar table of 
the Lord. 

Sometimes the faithful carried 
their offerings right into the church 
or, in the earliest days, into the 
room used for Mass, and at the Of- 
fertory, after the reading of Scrip- 
tures and the sermon, brought them 
to the altar, where a deacon placed 
them on a table, from which he se- 
lected the necessaries for Mass and 
conveyed them to the altar. 

To prevent distractions during 
the Offertory procession a chant 
sung by the people and clergy was 
introduced in the fifth century. The 
short Offertory antiphon is all that 
remains today. 

During the Middle Ages the Offer- 
tory procession fell into disuse, pos- 
sibly because of the change of the 
economic system, or because leav- 
ened bread was no longer used at 
Mass. Our present Offertory prayers 
gradually supplanted the hymns 
sung by the people, and originally 
there was no difference between the 
collection taken up at the Offertory 
and the stipend. Even when the 
Offertory procession was still the 
custom, money was given in place 
of bread and wine, and our collec- 
tion now is also a true and worthy 
act of offering of the people. We 
do not make the candles that are 
present at Mass, bake the hosts, or 
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press the grapes for wine. But with 
our sweat and fatigue we provide 
money for the men who make can- 
dles and wine, and those who bake 
the hosts. 

When Christ died on the Cross 
He offered up the Sacrifice alone. 
But the Mass, which is the same 
essential Sacrifice as that of the 
Cross, is offered not only by Christ 
in the person of the priest, but by 
all. As the Council of Trent (Ses- 
sion XXII.) declares: “...no other 
work can be performed by the faith- 
ful so holy and divine as this tre- 
mendous Mystery.” And the cor- 
porate offering of gifts is the mani- 
festation of this corporate worship. 

Basic to human nature is religion, 
the recognition of the Supreme Be- 
ing, which has never been found 
absent in any of the peoples of the 
world. Man feels naturally in- 
clined to give social and external ex- 
pression to this feeling of depend- 
ence. Just as the most private and 
intimate love of a couple will give 
natural, external and social expres- 
sion in a child, thus establishing a 
family, unit of all society. 

Hence man feels indebted to God 
for all His gifts and for life itself, 
that he would give in return a gift 
so big that it can represent himself. 
This is sacrifice, the foremost act 
of worship. And to offer this hom- 
age priests are chosen as ambassa- 
dors between God and man. 

We say that a man sacrifices his 
life for his country, or that a per- 
son sacrifices his own good pleasure 
for the sake of company. A mother 
may deny herself food, that the bel- 
lies of her children may be filled. 
Or a child may give his last piece 
of candy to another. These too are 
sacrifices, but be they big as death 
or small as the restraint of a word, 
it is only in the Sacrifice of the 


Cross that they have any meaning. 

Caryll Houselander in her book, 
This War is the Passion, tells the 
story of a little girl who was asked 
to teach a very small boy how to 
make a sacrifice. The girl taught 
him to make the Sign of the Cross. 
“Why is that a sacrifice?” someone 
asked her. “That is a sacrifice,” she 
replied, “because for a little min- 
ute he gives all of himself to God.” 

Even inanimate things and crea- 
tures less than man sing the song 
of praise to God by sacrifice. A 
grain of wheat falls into the Kan- 
sas soil, and makes the sacrifice of 
its life so that a new stalk of wheat 
may be born. A lithe green sprout 
from a grapevine is pushed into 
soft California ground and care- 
fully nursed until it becomes a vine. 
Countless arms grow weary picking 
the grapes, and the muscles of men 
operate the presses that crush their 
tender skins for wine. 

Wax, hot and amorphous, is 
poured into a mold, and the design 
of man imparts a form. A candle, 
symbol of Christ, comes forth. It 
melts away and its substance is 
scattered by smoke, depriving itself 
of its own existence in order to give 
existence to another, that light may 
come into being. A tree is chopped 
down, thunderously yielding to the 
tiny force of an arm and an ax, 
and from it are made the candle 
sticks and missal stand, and wood 
pulp, from which the pages of the 
missal are made containing the 
mysterious wonderful words that 
will bring Christ upon our altar. 

And is it stretching the imagina- 
tion too far to think consolingly 
that refrigerators containing food 
and liquors destined for abuse, will 
be made good just a little because 
somewhere refrigerators contain 
cruets of wine and water destined 
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for Mass? In a tiny struggling par- 
ish in St. Louis there is an old Irish 
pastor who keeps holy water in used 
liquor flasks he picks up in the al- 
ley. “I just boil the bottles thor- 
oughly,” he says, “and when I bless 
the water, perhaps a little of the 
blessing will fall on the bottle too, 
and thus bring about some repara- 
tion to the ‘bottle jockeys.’” You 
see, it has meaning only in the light 
of the Cross. 


Yes, these are some of the things 
no one ever told Mrs. McGillicuddy. 
But then there are so many things 
about the Mass one could tell her. 
Like the 80,000 Young Christian 
Workers in Paris one night, who 
ever told her about them? They 
were all there, and more that mid- 
night in the summer of 1937. They 
were assembled in the stadium to 
participate in a dialogue Mass, one 
at which the people pray the serv- 
er’s prayers aloud with him and 
follow the other prayers of the 
priest in their own language. 

The workers stood when the sign 
was given. Each delegation had 
given the sign of its labor with a 
gift, the symbol of prayer and work 
which each representative placed at 
the altar. The miners from the east 
brought a piece of iron. The florists 
brought their prize bouquets. The 
weavers carried a gigantic white 
cross of cloth and stretched it out 
on the green grass before the altar. 
The miners from the north brought 
a piece of coal. And finally a large 
group of nurses and invalids pro- 
ceeded solemnly into the arena with 
a large cross forty feet long to indi- 
cate that their suffering is a part of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

The recent unreasonable war of 
immolation was, more than any 
other, a people’s war. Never were 
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civilians more important to victory. 
The Mass, on the other hand, al- 
ways was the people’s Mass, though 
in it the priest always retains his 
especial dignity. And the salvation 
of the world depends now as never 
before on the civilian — lay — co- 
operation, or in the words of Pope 
Pius XI., “the participation of the 
laity in the apostolate of the hier- 
archy.” 

This participation must be rooted 
in the Mass. For we do not mere- 
ly pray to Christ in the Holy Sacri- 
fice. But Christ, our Head, in union 
with us His members, worships our 
heavenly Father. 

The Mass is more than a devo- 
tion like the Way of the Cross or 
Benediction, wonderful as these are. 
The Mass is the Sacrifice, of which 
the crucifix is the picture, the Way 
of the Cross an excellent represen- 
tative reminder, and the Eucharist 
of which Benediction is a salutary 
and glorious exposition. 

In spirit, the housewife brings her 
rolling pin and electric mixer with 
her to Mass. In spirit the fountain 
boy brings his ice cream scoop; the 
carpenter his hammer and square. 
The ditch digger his shovel. The 
newspaperman ‘his typewriter. 

The retailer says, “I am a mer- 
chant. I sell flour out of which 
hosts can be made.” The jeweler 
proudly proclaims, “I adorn the 
chalice with precious gems, and en- 
grave the gold of it.” And the miner 
can say, “The bosom of earth yields 
her gold to me, so that the ciborium 
made with it can yield to me the 
Eucharist, and thus my flesh be- 
comes the living ciborium of living 
bread, and my tongue the paten.” 

When the priest says, “Ite, Missa 
est,” therefore, it is a jubilant cry. 
“Go! The Mass is over.” Truly the 
Mass is over, but the sacrifice, your 
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sacrifice and mine, continues. It 
continues with us. For we are to 
take the fruits of the Mass and 
carry the grace of God with us in 
our daily tasks. 


For twenty years of her married 
life Mrs. McGillicuddy lovingly be- 
got her children and reared them, 
and the many times she went down 
to the tumbledown hovels by the 
railroad tracks with baskets of food 
and clothes is not so secret as she 
thinks. 

She knows that the source of all 
that is good in her comes from the 
tabernacle and the cross, and that 
the endless little things that hap- 
pened every day — like falling off 
the ladder and not getting hurt— 
were somehow linked with the 
Mass. No one, though, ever told her 
how. But, all the same, she went 
on. Sometimes it meant a stout 
hearted spirituality that accom- 
panied her “Mother Dearest, Mother 
Fairest” which she sang in compe- 
tition to the loud radio next door 
urging listeners to “Swing and 
Sway With Joy McKay.” Some- 
times she even caught herself hum- 
ming the Kyrie from the Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin, even though she 
once said, “I’m not liturgical, ’m a 
Catholic.” 

This spirit was in her children, 
too, as when Patsy stayed home 
from the movies one evening be- 
cause mother wasn’t feeling well. 
And once when a beggar came to 
the kitchen door Mrs. McGillicuddy 
invited him inside, horribly shock- 
ing Mrs. Uppitish so that she almost 
dislocated her tongue. But she let 
the bum eat at the table remember- 
ing, ever so vaguely, what a priest 
uncle once told her. That we love 
God for His own sake and love all 
men because God loves them. 


That there ‘is no room for class 
or race distinction at the Com- 
munion rail because the Eucharist 
becomes the very flesh of the one 
receiving It, and because two things 
united to the same third thing are 
united to each other. And if Christ 
allows a poor man to receive Him 
at His table, then surely her table, 
the altar that makes a sanctuary of 
home, should be graciously offered 
to Christ when He comes in the per- 
son of one unshaven, unclean, and 
unfed. 

One day when Mike went to the 
basement for coal he did find dad’s 
old shotgun, and he persuaded his 
father to go hunting with him over 
the Thanksgiving holidays. As 
Mike aimed at a sparrow in a tree 
intending to shoot it just “for tar- 
get practice,” he felt his father’s 
heavy hand on his shoulder. “Don’t 
shoot, my son. We came to hunt, 
not to destroy animals. Let’s shoot 
only what we can use, and refrain 
from killing needlessly these inno- 
cent little creatures of God.” In the 
light of the Sacrifice of the Cross 
this too has meaning. 

Thus the Mass continues in the 
sacrifice of work to which we are 
dedicated. It goes with Mr. McGil- 
licuddy to work each day. He sees 
his fellow worker grumble because 
a Negro is made his assistant, and 
then confounds the man by asking 
for the Negro lad as his own assist- 
ant. And ever since the change in 
working hours allowed him to go to 
daily Mass, he swears only little 
swear words whenever his wet fin- 
gers reach for an empty towel rack, 
and smiles instead of frowning at 
the asthmatic stout lady who always 
knocks his hat off and breathes gar- 
lic infested carbon dioxide on his 
neck on the trolley. God’s grace is 
as long as the reach of his arm, and 
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if he opens up his hand, it is on 
the inside. It goes down to his 
ankles where—God love them—his 
children are tugging beseechingly at 
his trousers for a kiss, and a brisk 
rub on the cheek with his whiskered 
chin. 
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dipped her finger in the holy water 
basin, upon leaving the church, 
making the Sign of the Sacrifice in 
which she had just participated, 
giving herself, perhaps not quite 
consciously—-all 250 pounds of her 


—for a little minute to God, on that 
Thursday morning after she gave a 


Mrs. McGillicuddy sighed as she dollar for a stipend. 


HOMESICK 


By CRISTEL HASTINGS 


ITTLE winds from out the West, 
Why do you haunt me so? 
Why do you follow, day and night, 
No matter where I go? 


Why do you bring a river’s song— 
A lone coyote’s cries? 
Why do you paint so recklessly 


The gold on sunset skies? 


Why do you sing a mountain song 
To me whose heart is numb 

With longing—and why do you call 
To one whose voice is dumb? 


Why bring me homesick visions of 
A skyline etched with trees 

That peer beyond the hazy hills— 
Why whisper, wind, of these? 


Tears are blinding me tonight 
With their aching mist, 

And it seems I must see mountains 
Purple dawns have kissed. 


Seems I hear a river’s murmur 
Winding western ways to sea— 
This wind, I never can resist it— 
Seems it’s pulling, calling me 


Back to long blue mountain ridges, 
And I’m starting back tonight— 

Since this western wind has found me 
Nothing else has been quite right. 
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By WILiraM J. BUTLER 


BOUT the time World War II. 
started, someone published an 
apocryphal letter from Napoleon to 
Hitler. The burden of it was a 
warning not to tangle with the 
Americans. Napoleon pointed out 
that war is ultimately a question of 
cost, and that the cold, mathemati- 
cal efficiency of the Americans in 
conducting a cost-plus operation on 
an economical basis was something 
with which the Germans were not 
equipped to cope. He explained 
patiently that the Americans would 
have the cost of disposing of a Ger- 
man soldier worked out to the fifth 
decimal place, and would be able to 
calculate exactly what it would take 
in men and materials to dispose of 
all the soldiers the Germans could 
put into the field. 

Napoleon did not add that in the 
course of time the Americans would 
work out the basic principles of 
propaganda with equal thorough- 
ness and efficiency, by no means 
overlooking some of the axioms 
which apparently escaped the Ger- 
mans. He probably left this out, 
not because he didn’t see it coming, 
but for the practical reason that he 
knew that by the time the Yankee 
technique reached the peak of its 
development, Hitler would no longer 
be there to be embarrassed by it. 

It is true that American propa- 
ganda never became a military 
weapon of paralyzing proficiency; 
it was possible to finish World War 
II. with other arms. But there is 
every reason to expect that in the 
course of a few more years Ameri- 
can propaganda techniques will 


have developed that sinister perfec- 
tion for which the totalitarians have 
always striven. 

For it is slowly beginning to ap- 
pear that the Praetorian Guard of 
American officialdom now has got- 
ten hold, with admirable perspi- 
cuity, of two simple and lethal ideas. 
The first is that so long as the citi- 
zenry remains convinced that truth 
is objective, accessible and signifi- 
cant, no progress can be made in 
persuading them that the facts are 
something other than what they ac- 
tually are. Sooner or later—some- 
times a little late, but always a little 
too soon—the actual facts get them- 
selves circulated around. Perhaps 


by the grapevine, perhaps by short- 
wave radio, perhaps by the press— 
but, one way or another, they do get 
circulated. This is something that 
the Germans did not learn. 

The second idea is a corollary of 


the first. It is that if officialdom 
really proposes to mold the peo- 
ple into a state of unquestioning 
acceptance of everything it plans, it 
must persuade them that truth is 
an impractical concept, and that 
they ought not to be troubling their 
heads about discovering what the 
facts are. 

There is a field of thought and 
activity, of great and growing im- 
portance and influence, in which 
these ideas have been germinating 
for some time and are now begin- 
ning to take palpable shape — the 
field of public law. 

This is not to suggest that public 
law is the only field in which the 
truth is an orphan. Far from it. 
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The point is that the new jurispru- 
dence presents probably the most 
conspicuous example to date of a 
skillfully planned attack, along both 
philosophical and practical lines, 
on the whole concept of the acces- 
sibility and significance of the truth, 
an attack pressed with untiring 
energy and showing no mean prog- 
ress. It is well worth examining, 
because public law is the first field 
in which the vanguard of the super- 
totalitarians have had a compara- 
tively free hand, and their methods 
and accomplishments in that field 
are the best augury of what may be 
expected from them as they expand 
their efforts in other areas. 

The journeymen of jurispru- 
dence, that is to say, the judges who 
decide disputes, have always had to 
work with facts and reason. Their 
task has been to find the facts, or 
have a jury find them, and then de- 
termine by reason what decision the 
facts call for in the light of the ap- 
plicable rule of law furnished by 
the legislature or by case law. In 
doing both things, they have always 
searched for the truth. The finder 
of the facts took an oath to reach 
for them according to where the 
weight of the evidence lay. The 
propounder of the rule of law 
sought the true bearing of the 
statutes or the previously decided 
cases on the facts so found. This 
may rarely have been done perfect- 
ly, but judges considered it their 
duty to try. And they and the juries 
did conscientiously try to find what 
the facts were, not what they would 
like them to have been. The judges 
also tried to decide, by objective 
analysis, what result the statute or 
decisions called for, not the result 
they wished they had called for, nor 
the result they wished to reach re- 
gardless. 
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But the new jurisprudence has 
been restive under these restric- 
tions, and has hammered at them 
untiringly, assailing first the valid- 
ity of reason and later the accessi- 
bility and significance of the actual 
facts. 

The attack started a long time 
ago, in exactly the way one would 
expect, by impregnating juridical 
philosophy with a general attitude 
of skepticism. Nor is it surprising 
that the most powerful impulse to- 
ward popularizing this attitude was 
supplied by that American among 
Americans, Mr. Justice Holmes, who 
set the fashion by proclaiming: “I 
know nothing of absolute truth.” 
The idea was scarcely new to him, 
but it has been embraced as a new 
dispensation by a generation of fol- 
lowers, some of them simple-mind- 
ed, many more of them shrewd and 
calculating. It is not to the pres- 
ent point to inquire whether Holmes 
meant that he was absolutely or 
only relatively ignorant of absolute 
truth, nor is it relevant to defend 
absolute truth. The point is to no- 
tice the utter chaos into which the 
application of the Holmesian idea 
has plunged American public law, 
a chaos the inevitability of which 
his devotees undoubtedly perceive, 
and to which they are apparently 
by no means averse. 

No one who follows current lit- 
erature needs any convincing that 
Holmes’s negation of absolute truth 
is the accepted attitude, not only in 
jurisprudence, but in all areas of 
thought. Religion is, of course, the 
prime example. In fact, it was in 
the sphere of religion that the move- 
ment got its start. 

The intellectual underworld has 
several formulas by which it tries 
to discourage all effort to acquire 
certitude. A favorite is that no one 
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should ever accept a dogma. This 
is always put forward with the im- 
plied suggestion that to accept a 
dogma is to believe something on 
insufficient evidence, thus convict- 
ing oneself of unscientific credulity. 
But this is not the real reason. The 
formula is actually based on opposi- 
tion to any belief at all, and im- 
plies that no fact is capable of being 
proved. For if a fact is proved (and 
it makes no difference, in this re- 
spect, whether it is proved by the 
testimony of others, by personal ob- 
servation or by reasoning), it is 
proved for good and all and be- 
comes, by definition, a dogma, 
which is nothing more than a teach- 
ing about something. 

To slight a fact by calling it a 
dogma is one of the most character- 
istic dodges of the juridical philoso- 
phers who are currently engaged in 
educating the public mind away 
from reliance on truth. It has the 


peculiar utility of suggesting that 


the truth is unattainable, thus 
reaching the same result as the the- 
ory that it does not exist at all, at 
the same time seducing those who 
tend to balk at the more esoteric 
approach. 

Of course, it isn’t possible by any 
single tour de force to convince the 
public out of hand that truth is un- 
attainable. Some spade work is in- 
dicated. Great progress can be 
made by casting doubt on the re- 
liability of two main sources of 
knowledge — authority and reason. 
Since nobody learns very much 
about things of national or interna- 
tional import by personal observa- 
tion, it has not yet been considered 
necessary to destroy the belief that 
it is generally possible to rely on the 
five senses. 

But an excellent operation has 
been performed on authority. In- 
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deed, it is difficult to think of any 
concept which has been under more 
organized and persistent attack than 
the concept that it is a reason for 
believing the existence of a fact that 
it has been proclaimed on the basis 
of authoritative knowledge. Here 
again, the ground was well laid by 
the success of the assault on re- 
ligious authority. In many of the 
sciences — and law is becoming a 
conspicuous example — affairs are 
approaching the stage at which the 
pronouncements of authorities are 
principally mentioned in order to be 
rejected. And this is as true of fac- 
tual matters (e.g., the origins of 
principles and the accuracy of the 
data on which they were con- 
structed) as it is of the desirability 
of rules of action. 

The early development of this 
philosophical anarchy took the 
form of suggesting, for example, 
that we must reject the authority 
of God on the authority of Karl 
Marx. But this defeated itself, for 
it implied that the concept of au- 
thority has some validity. There 
were two ways out of the impasse— 
the rational way of seeking for the 
most reliable authority and the irra- 
tional way of discarding authority 
altogether. The rational way would 
have eliminated Karl Marx. The 
irrational way eliminates only men- 
tal repose, so the twentieth century 
took it. 

The net result is that at the pres- 
ent time authority as a source of 
belief is in decidedly bad odor. But, 
so much accomplished, the task of 
nurturing in the public mind the 
conviction that there is no such 
thing as conviction is only half 
done. Reason must also be gotten 
out of the way. Immense strides 
are being made in this direction. 
The technique here is to belittle the 
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utility of logic, which is the process 
of determining what conclusions 
can be drawn from given data, and 
which is the only way reason can 
work. Naturally, no attempt is 
made to prove that logical processes 
are invalid. This would be danger- 
ous, since the implied affirmation of 
the validity of logic might lead to 
embarrassing questions. It is un- 
necessary anyway. Epigrams, bril- 
liantly and patronizingly turned, 
are the device best calculated to 
charm the chuckle-headed. “The 
life of the law has not been logic; 
it has been experience.” This, also 
by Holmes, is a recognized classic 
and its permutations have speckled 
the opinions of the Supreme Court 
ever since it was written. 

The syllogism, the workhorse of 
logic, must also be nudged into ex- 
terior darkness. Few opportunities 
to do so are neglected. Thus, Mr. 
Justice Black some months ago 
criticized his colleagues on the Su- 
preme Court for reaching a result 
“by a process of syllogistic reason,” 
by “dialectics” and by “formal 
logic,” all of which, translated, 
means that he wanted them to de- 
cide the case, not on the basis of 
what they thought, but on the basis 
of what they felt. The examples 
chosen happen to come from a dis- 
senting opinion, but no matter for 
that. As the apostles of the new 
jurisprudence are so fond of point- 
ing out, the dissenting opinion of 
today is the majority opinion of 
tomorrow. 

Several refinements of this ge- 
neric distaste for the irksome inhibi- 
tions of reason are commonplace in 
judicial opinions and the more ad- 
vanced law review articles. Thus 
we are frequently warned that 
courts do not like to be shackled by 
“rigid rules.” So far, the courts 
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have not gotten to the point of dis- 
approving rules in toto. It is only 
the “rigid” rule which is in disfavor. 
This is not quite so shocking, be- 
cause it seems to the unthinking to 
be applicable to only one kind of 
rule. But it really amounts to the 
same thing, since to the extent that 
a rule is not rigid, it is not a rule. 
“Formulae” — here synonymous 
with “rules”—are also deprecated. 

Of the same character is the pat- 
ter frequently found in court opin- 
ions to the effect that “the rule is 
clear, but the difficulty is in apply- 
ing it to the particular facts.” 
Lawyers of a cautious turn of mind 
are always on their guard when 
they run across this one. They 
expect that the rule is about to re- 
ceive cavalier treatment, and they 
are rarely disappointed. For they 
have, in effect, been warned that it 
will not be fair to criticize the court 
for the odd result which is in 
process of being reached. 

The most popular dodge of all at 
the present time is to brush aside 
the applicable rule with the ob- 
servation that “each case must be 
decided on its own merits.” This 
bromide indeed illuminates the 
mental processes of those judi- 
cial bodies—mostly administrative 
agencies—which use it. No one 
ever supposed that a case should be 
decided on anything other than its 
own merits. The problem has al- 
ways been to find what the merits 
of the case are. Under a system of 
laws, there is only one way to find 
this. It is to determine what the 
facts are, and measure them by the 
standard of the applicable rule as 
expressed in statutes and decisions. 
Nor is this by any means as uni- 
versally difficult as we are currently 
told it is. When you find a court 
or board discarding precedent on 
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the professed ground that “each 
case must be decided on its own 
merit,” you can be reasonably sure 
that it does so because the applic- 
able rule will not accommodate the 
desired result. In short, the court 
—or board, as the case may be— 
is about to impose its own will, and 
the system of laws is about to suffer 
another reverse. 

It might seem, on first impres- 
sion, that this professed preoccupa- 
tion with the merits of the particu- 
lar case is really an obeisance in the 
direction of the facts. In reality 
it is nothing of the sort. It is en- 
tirely in keeping with the general 
attitude of skepticism about the 
facts. Although it does not deny 
their existence, it does deny their 
significance, because it asserts that 
you can do whatever you wish with 
them. 

These straws show the direction 
of the perfumed breeze which is to 
lull the brain to sleep. There re- 
mains for consideration the most 
significant contribution yet made 
by American public law to the doc- 
trine that the truth is unattainable 
and irrelevant anyway. Jurispru- 
dence, as already observed, is the 
science of the legal consequences 
which should be attached to the 
facts found to exist. The super- 
totalitarians, restive under the 
leash of reason in formulating the 
consequences, are equally impatient 
with the idea of being restricted to 
the actual facts. They are keenly 
aware of the truth that it makes 
little difference who makes the laws 
of a country so long as they can 
find its facts, provided, of course, 
they can prevent the public from 
becoming aware that it is done with 
mirrors. The consummation hope- 
fully envisaged is that in course of 
time the citizenry will become in- 
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ured to the idea that fact finding is 
a secret art and that there are no 
certain standards by which it can 
be proved that a fact found did not 
really exist, with the result that it 
will ultimately become apathetic 
and let the government do what- 
ever it wishes. 

Gratifying progress has _ been 
made in this direction by the devel- 
opment of the so-called administra- 
tive agency and the formulation of 
a unique set of rules by which they 
can find the facts to suit themselves 
and make their findings stick. For 
those who do not follow such 
things, it should be pointed out that 
administrative agencies (e.g., the 
Federal Trade Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, etc.) al- 
ready control many important 
phases of American life and bid fair 
to control many more in the fore- 
seeable future. 

It has long been obvious to 
shrewd super-totalitarians that if 
there could be such a thing as a 
combined executive body and court, 
composed of appointed officials of 
the right persuasion and having 
power to find the necessary facts, 
the advancement of the policies of 
the palace janizaries could be vastly 
expedited. This conception blos- 
somed into the administrative 
agency, now rounding into robust 
form. The statutory scheme is 
that the agency is to find out 
whether anything has happened 
which calls for an order directing 
someone to do—or refrain from 
doing—something in order to ef- 
fectuate the broad social policy 
which the agency was established 
to foster. Obviously, it ought to 
make all the difference what the 
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facts are. But the most significant 
thing about the operations of the 
administrative agencies—and the 
most powerful weapon in their 
hands—is that the idea has been 
cannily worked out that (a) it 
makes no difference at all what the 
facts are, but only what the agency 
says they are, and (b) the agencies 
themselves need show less interest 
in the actual facts than in imaginary 
facts which give them an oppor- 
tunity to execute their predilections. 

The emphasis of common law 
jurisprudence on finding out what 
really happened is missing from the 
theory and practice of the adminis- 
trative agencies. These agencies 
operate in an atmosphere which is 
scarcely conducive to deciding facts 
according to the weight of the evi- 
dence, which is what the common 
law jury was required to do, and 
which is the only way to approach 
the truth. The conventional pro- 
vision of a statute establishing such 
an agency so far as it relates to their 
findings of fact (the Interstate 
Commerce Act is an exception to 
this) is merely that their findings 
are conclusive “if supported by evi- 
dence”—a phrase to which the 
courts have added the word “sub- 
stantial.” 

Now, to hew to the weight of the 
evidence in finding facts is a dif- 
ferent matter from arriving at a 
decision “supported by substantial 
evidence.” The “substantial evi- 
dence” which will make an adminis- 
trative finding conclusive may be, 
and often is, nothing more than the 
testimony of a single interested wit- 
ness in accord with the philosophy 
of the agency itself, but opposed by 
an overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence to the contrary. It is not to 
be expected that the finding of the 
agency in such a case will bear any 
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recognizable resemblance to the 
actual fact. 

The formula for disarming criti- 
cism of this grotesque libertinism 
in the evaluation of evidence is that 
administrative bodies are composed 
of experts. The development—and 
implications—of this doctrine of 
“expertise,” as the Supreme Court 
has termed it, is a subject by itself. 
It is enough for the present purpose 
to mention that the careful propaga- 
tion of the belief that fields of in- 
quiry which in fact involve no spe- 
cial science are matters of deep and 
mysterious import on which lay- 
men (judges included) are not 
competent to pass judgment, is a 
characteristic device of those who 
do not like to have the public in- 
quiring too closely into the reality 
of the basis on which the powers- 
that-be are proceeding. 

The fact that administrative agen- 
cies are composed of “experts” has 
also furnished a tailor-made reason 
for doing away with the traditional 
rules of evidence, both as to ad- 
missibility and sufficiency. The 
standard statute setting up an ad- 
ministrative agency expressly per- 
mits it to receive evidence which the 
common law courts have learned 
through centuries of experience is 
unreliable. 

When it comes to the question 
whether all the evidence in the rec- 
ord is sufficient to warrant the de- 
sired finding, the agencies have re- 
ceived carte blanche to do whatever 
they like. Those who question the 
correctness of their decisions on the 
ground that it is impossible to point 
to a single fact in the record which 
tends to support the finding are 
brusquely told by the Supreme 
Court that this does not count, since 
the agency may decide that the 
“whole congeries of facts” before 
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it warrant the conclusion drawn. 
This suggestion that in some unex- 
plained way the totality of the evi- 
dence may always be given a proba- 
tive value greater than that of its 
constituent parts has been seized 
on with avidity by the agencies, and 
it is now common to find them con- 
ceding—implicity, at least—that no 
part or combination of parts of the 
evidence justifies their conclusion, 
yet reaching it on the basis of the 
evidence “as a whole,” without 
making any attempt to explain how, 
in the particular case, the whole has 
a meaning not contained in the 
parts. 

A similar fabrication is the fa- 
miliar jargon that an administra- 
tive agency may decide cases on the 
basis of the “potent imponderables 
permeating the record.” Nothing 
could be plainer than that, as ap- 
plied to the problem of weighing 
evidence, the phrase “potent im- 
ponderables” is a contradiction in 
terms, since “imponderable” means 
“unweighable.” It is difficult to see 
how the practice of deciding facts 
on the basis of “potent imponder- 
ables” differs from simon-pure 
divination. 

The expertness with which the 
experts have taken advantage of 
Congressional indulgence can per- 
haps best be judged by considering 
how they use the most efficient 
weapon in their fact finding arsenal 
—the power to draw inferences 
from circumstantial evidence. It is 
in connection with this that the 
substantial evidence” rule has been 
applied in such a way as to let down 
all the barriers against pure inven- 
tion. Juries have drawn inferences 
from circumstantial evidence from 
time immemorial. But nothing has 
been more clearly settled than that 
a jury may not draw any infer- 
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ence whatever from a circumstance 
which points equally in opposite 
directions. Obviously so, since if a 
circumstance is equally consistent 
with opposite inference, it is no evi- 
dence at all in support of either. 

The need for the administrative 
agencies to be free of any such 
restrictions and to draw whatever 
inferences they please has con- 
strained the Supreme Court to hold, 
in the case of one of them, that the 
fact that the evidence would equally 
support opposite inferences was no 
reason why ‘the agency might not 
select the inference it preferred. 
What this amounts to is that the 
“substantial evidence” rule is a 
mirage, and that the agencies are 
perfectly free to draw whatever in- 
ferences they choose from the evi- 
dence before them, with the prac- 
tical result that the truth of the 
matter becomes of no importance. 

In brief, what the government is 
really saying to the citizens, at least 
in the field of public law, is that 
there is no use in being concerned 
about what the facts are; they are 
hard to come by, and there is never 
any assurance that you have them 
straight; don’t bother about them; 
let the government say what is to 
be considered the fact in any given 
instance, and ask no questions. 

Here is a basic set of propaganda 
principles which holds almost in- 
finite promise. Let the public be 
convinced that there is no point in 
trying to use its brains, and there 
is no imaginable limit to what of- 
ficialdom will be able to do. The 
discerning citizen will do well, dur- 
ing the coming years, to cock a wary 
eye and keep his brain on the alert. 
For unless the portents are wrong, 
we are to be beguiled by a song that 
would have been the envy of the 
Lorelei. 





HOW TO SAVE EUROPE 
The Analogy of Switzerland 


By EuGENE BAGGER 


HE Comte Gonzague de Reynold, 
Swiss Catholic, noble of Fri- 
bourg, historian, philosopher, pub- 
licist, soldier, diplomat, teacher (he 
now holds the chair of European 
Civilization in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Fribourg) is the greatest po- 
litical thinker of Europe today. His 
work is little known in the United 
States, chiefly because his approach 
is unpopular: he explains the pres- 
ent in terms of the past and both in 
terms of Thomist philosophy. Be- 
cause this approach is unfashion- 
able in America, to most Americans 
the present and the past remain a 
closed book. For a panoramic view 
of European history, M. de Reynold 
only has to look out the window of 
his ancestral chateau at Cressier- 
sur-Morat, a Catholic village in the 
canton of Fribourg which grew up 
on the site of the villa of the Gallo- 
Roman, Criscius. At the foot of the 
hill extends the lake of Morat, on 
the shores of which his ancestors 
defeated Burgundy. He sees the 
chain of the Jura, the Alps of 
the Bernese Oberland; behind the 
northern horizon lies Germany, be- 
hind the western, France, behind 
the southern, Savoy and Provence, 
behind the southeastern, Lombardy. 
The past is also in his blood: for 250 
years his ancestors were officers in 
the service of the King of France; 
on that fatal Tenth of August, when 
the Swiss Guard was massacred at 
Versailles, his great-great-great- 
grandfather was Officer in Com- 
mand; they did not cut him down 
with his men, but butchered him 
later. M. de Reynold’s work, includ- 


ing many books, covers a vast range 
of philosophy, history, geography, 
literature; it is Catholic first and 
last, and existentialist in the sense 
of St. Thomas and Etienne Gilson. 
He is now at work on the last vol- 
ume of his monumental Qu’est-ce 
que l'Europe? and also on a book 
on Russia. 


The two outstanding geopolitical 
facts of our age are first, the de- 
struction within twenty-five years 
of the 2,500-year-old defenses of Eu- 
rope against a westward-pressing, 
engulfing Asia; second, the immedi- 
acy with which, thanks to the much- 
vaunted elimination by science of 
time and space as obstacles to hu- 
man wish-fulfillment, that destruc- 
tion affects our own United States. 
This brings us, in virtually less time 
than it takes to say B-29, from New 
York straight to Switzerland. The 
catastrophe of Europe may be trans- 
lated into Swiss thus: the country 
that used to be the heart of Europe 
has become its extremity, a salient 
into the onrushing steppes of the 
enemy. A salient, and a bastion. 
Our bastion, whether we recognize 
it as such or not, the besieger rec- 
ognizes it. Thanks to Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt and his fellow-pro- 
moters of our unconditional surren- 
der to Soviet Russia (among the 
latter none did a better job than the 
underling in the British War Office 
to whom it first occurred that Tito 
mustered two or three divisions 
more than Mihailovitch), thanks to 
the chain-reaction of lunacy set off 
at Teheran and Yalta, today Mon- 
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golia is lapping at the foot of the 
Brenner Pass. If we consider the 
contribution of the Wright brothers 
and other pioneers of progress to 
the general mess, the inviolability 
of the Grisons means to us Amer- 
icans today what the inviolability of 
Sandy Hook and Fire Island meant 
a hundred years ago. We may not 
like a world in which such a phan- 
tasmagoria has become a fact; but 
we must guard against the fond Car- 
tesian conceit which seeks to think 
away unwelcome facts by refusing 
to think clearly and distinctly about 
them. And that brings us from the 
Switzerland which is our bastion, to 
Gonzague de Reynold, the Swiss his- 
torian who by thinking out the 
Swiss destiny has traced the destiny 
of Europe, the Swiss Catholic with 
whose voice speaks the vocation of 
Switzerland as the paradigm of Eu- 
rope. 

In his brilliant and fundamental 
book La démocratie et la Suisse, 
published in 1934, Gonzague de Rey- 
nold traces the destiny of Switzer- 
land to what he calls its “constants” 
in geography and history. He be- 
gins by noting the paradoxical fact 
that this very small country is at 
once isolated by its mountains from 
the rest of Europe and placed at the 
crossroads of both nature and his- 
tory, in the topographical center of 
European communications. The 
Rhine connects it with the Teutonic 
North; the Rhéne with the Mediter- 
ranean South; the Ticino with the 
Adriatic; the Inn with the Danubian 
basin. Since the early Middle Ages 
the St. Gothard has been the main 
link between Germany and Italy, the 
Simplon and the Great St. Bernard 
between France and Italy; the half 
dozen smaller Rhaetian passes dou- 
bled in a corresponding role further 
east. 
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“There will be,” he writes, “in 
this constrained space, complexities 
which will render its internal life 
extraordinarily rich and varied, but 
also very difficult. . . . Switzerland 
is a country of antinomies. She is 
subjected at once to the Germanic 
and to the Latin influences . . . des- 
tined to quest, without surcease, an 
equilibrium of extremes. How is 
she going to find this equilibrium? 
The Swiss earth itself provides this 
answer: by federalism. . . . Switzer- 
land is wedged in between two large 
masses, two great civilizations: Teu- 
tonic and Latin. The Swiss people 
will be formed by infiltrations from 
both, sometimes by spates which 
will detach themselves from those 
masses. There will be no Helvetic 
race, no Swiss language, but only 
Swiss communities, of different, 
even opposed, origins, races, lan- 
guages, temperaments, traditions 


and customs, conceptions, spirit. Of 
the conceivable possibilities one is 
ruled out in advance: that of the 
centralizing hegemony of any single 


constituent. The space is too con- 
strained; within this space there are 
too many natural obstacles for any 
one ingredient to absorb and to 
dominate the others. . . . The neces- 
sary unity is enforced by nature, ex- 
ceptionally self-assertive, sufficient- 
ly so to impose on very different 
peoples the same type of life. Each 
of the units that compose Switzer- 
land, whether Latin or German, 
Catholic or Protestant, urban or 
peasant, wants independence, or at 
least autonomy; each wants to live 
its own life, to govern itself accord- 
ing to its own laws, to preserve its 
mores and traditions, to possess its 
earth and its hearth. Well, what 
will happen? Each of these com- 
munities will soon discover that it 
may differ from its neighbors, dis- 
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like them, clash with them even, but 
that it is incapable of living in iso- 
lation from them. Each will realize, 
by the force of things, that it is 
linked with its neighbors into soli- 
darity in the face of the same dan- 
ger: the danger of being absorbed 
by the same masses from which they 
all detached themselves.” 


But observe: in describing the 
Swiss reality Gonzague de Reynold 
has described, up to the last two 
sentences, the European reality. In 
the last two sentences he has pre- 
scribed the European ideal. If Switz- 
erland, as it has been said, is Europe 
reduced to a microcosm, Europe is 
a Switzerland enlarged to a macro- 
cosm. What is Europe? The small- 
est continent, a mere large penin- 
sula, detached by the sea—Arctic, 
Baltic, Euxine, Aegean, Mediterra- 
nean—from Asia, defended against 
Asia by mountains: the Carpathi- 
ans, the Balkan. She is weakest 
where there are no mountains, on 
the eastern frontier of Poland. For 
Russia is, and has always been, al- 
ready Asia. This smallest of con- 
tinents is also the best-articulated: 
it has the longest coastline, the most, 
and best, harbors. It has the best 
climate in the world, the northern 
temperate, cold enough to stir effort, 
warm enough not to freeze effort 
into an Eskimo survival-routine. 

Europe reproduces on a large 
scale the Swiss geographic-economic 
pattern: alternating plains, foot- 
hills, high mountains intersected by 
rich valleys; arable land, pasturage, 
forest, mining land, natural centers 
of industry and commerce: a net- 
work of rivers and roads; the in- 
eluctable interdependence of town 
and countryside, but also of self- 
centered political units. Ethnically 
we see the same enlargement: the 
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two great blocks, Celto-Germanic 
and Latin, from which the Swiss 
fragments originally split off. We 
have a German Europe correspond- 
ing to Alemannic Switzerland; a 
French Europe, corresponding to 
Burgundian Switzerland; an Italian 
Europe, corresponding to Lombar- 
dic Switzerland. “Europe is a land 
divided into compartments and 
therefore suited to fix man and to 
individualize him, a land of quality 
not of quantity, of persons not 
masses. A French geographer called 
it the artistic masterpiece of crea- 
tion: it is as delicate as a precision 
watch.”! Here M. de Reynold speaks 
of Europe, but you may write Switz- 
erland for Europe and it is still true. 

But the main feature of the an- 
alogy Switzerland-Europe still re- 
mains to be stated: it is the vulner- 
ability of each, its openness to at- 
tack from the outside. Each Euro- 
pean people, like each Swiss canton, 
wants to be itself, to go on being 
itself, to live its own life. But how 
can they, in the long run? Most of 
them are too weak singly against a 
combination of several others; they 
have preserved their identity thanks 
to that “balance of power” which 
American historical illiterates abuse 
in our day, forgetting that the ab- 
sence of balance is topsy-turvydom, 
forgetting, also, that the balance of 
powers is the principle of our Amer- 
ican constitution. Some of the Eu- 
ropean nations, the oldest, favored 
by geography, strong enough to sub- 
sist singly, were strong enough 
to endanger the independence of 
others: England, France, Spain; 
they correspond, on the Swiss scale, 
to Berne, Zurich; to that great loose 
confederacy which was the pre- 
Hohenzollern German Empire cor- 


1 “What Is Europe?” In The Catholic Herald 
of May 31, 1946. London. 
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responds that tight little “confeder- 
acy of confederacies” within federal 
Switzerland, the Grisons; to the 
duchies and city-republics of old 
Italy correspond the small city- 
states and peasant republics of old 
Switzerland. The Swiss states, even 
the strongest, Berne, have ever been 
powerless, singly, against external 
aggression that meant business. 
Switzerland exists because it was 
attacked: she owes her being what 
she is to two great defensive vic- 
tories, that over the Habsburgs in 
the fourteenth, that over Burgundy 
in the fifteenth century. 

But Europe, too, exists because 
she was attacked, and because she, 
too, defeated and went on defeating 
the attacker: Asia. European his- 
tory begins at Marathon, where Eu- 
rope escaped becoming Aryan in the 
one sense that counts. European 
history continues by the victory of 
Rome over the Hellenistic East at 
Actium, 31 B.c.; of Aetius over At- 
tila at Chalons-sur-Marne, 451 A. D.; 
of Charles, Hammer of Franks, over 
the Arabs at Tours, 732; of Salm 
over Suleiman the Magnificent at 
Vienna, 1529; of the Catholic fleet 
over the Turks at Lepanto, 1571; of 
Jan Sobieski over the Turks at Vi- 
enna, 1683. (But today Asia, thanks 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, has 
by-passed the Dardanelles and by- 
passed Vienna, and is on the Elbe 
and on the Brenner and at the sea- 
gates of Venice.) The prime need 
of Europe, like the prime need of 
Switzerland, is defense; if the Swiss 
wants to be anything else, he must 
be a soldier first, and so must the 
European. In the past, a Europe 
undefended against the East would 
not have lasted three years. Today 
a Europe undefended against the 
East would not last three days. Thus 
has scientific progress served us. 


Modern Europe as the synthesis 
of the Celto-Germanic world with 
the Latin world under the primacy 
of the Church and the stewardship 
of the Empire issued from the vic- 
tory of Chalons-sur-Marne in 451 
A.D., when Aetius the Slav, general- 
issimo of the Gallo-Roman and 
Christian German forces, pushed 
back Mongolia with its motley Eu- 
ropean auxiliaries, conquered or 
renegade: there were East German 
puppet kings, technicians, and con- 
scripts in that Hunnish prefigure of 
the Soviet armies of today. The 
Roman Empire settled and absorbed 
the Teutonic barbarians; the Church 
evangelized them; the successive in- 
vasions from Asia compelled them 
to realize that what they held in 
common was more important than 
what kept them apart; and so Eu- 
rope was born, and survived. 

What forces have forged this 
unity of Europe, apart from the 
perennial pressure on the part of 
the turbulent immensity of Asia ex- 
erted on an eastern land frontier 
which was not a frontier at all but 
a gate and an invitation to massacre 
and pillage? First, Europe is its 
history. “To detach contemporary 
happenings from those of the past 
is impossible. History is a force; 
it is not the past; the past is only 
part of history.” Auguste Comte 
knew this; M. de Reynold quotes 
him: “Humanity is composed of 
more dead than living; the living are 
in an ever-increasing measure gov- 
erned by the dead.” To deny this 
truth is the great error launched by, 
and in vogue since, the French Rev- 
olution. Gonzague de Reynold, as a 
foreigner, is too polite to say so, but 
I as an American need not be, and 
so I will point out that the denial 
of history, the denial of the presence 
of the past in the present, is the 
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arch-error shared by most Amer- 
icans, with their minds rooting, like 
the French Revolution, in the false 
but easy “clear and distinct” ideas 
of that shallowest of centuries, the 
eighteenth. To such Americans the 
world begins with their tenth birth- 
day; what went before that is 
mythology, irrelevant book-luggage, 
storeroom of Hollywood props, im- 
pediment to a better future, to be 
dealt with by the departments of 
sociology and psychiatry; space to 
be cleared for golf courses and two- 
car family garages. This is the 
error of the idealistic pioneer who 
thinks that when he turns his back 
on his past the past ceases to be, 
and he can start the future from 
scratch. What he really starts is 
playing a variation on a theme 
which was old when Carthage was 
new; an ancient tune which he does 
not recognize because he is un- 


acquainted with ancient music. The 
past determines the future as the 


seed determines the tree. To affirm 
this is not to deny human freedom; 
men can only choose from objects 
they know, and the specifications of 
their essential free will are existen- 
tially limited by the objects offered 
by their heritage. When the “radi- 
cal” repudiates his forebears, he re- 
acts to them; to that extent he 
depends on them, more blindly than 
the conservative who sifts and se- 
lects and develops. 

The second unitive force of Eu- 
rope is the soil. That word has been 
bedraggled by the stupid and lying 
conjunction “blood and soil” in the 
Nazi incantation. Let us cleanse it 
by calling it earth and hearth. At- 
tachment to earth and hearth is 
Roman. The Teutonic barbarians 
who came not so much to conquer 
the Empire as to make good in the 
Empire, became civilized when they 
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learned to stay put, to be attached 
to a tract of land. That attach- 
ment is the beginning of patriotism 
and also of nationality. Gonzague 
de Reynold points out that the word 
nation was first used in the modern 
sense by Orosius, a few years before 
the battle of Chalons-sur-Marne: 
Gallia natio. Nationalism is some- 
thing else again, something new- 
fangled, caused by a series of dis- 
turbances between Reformation and 
Revolution, cause of further disturb- 
ances. Nationality and nationalism 
are related as is a human liver to an 
enlarged human liver: the one an 
organ of life, the other a disease and 
presage of dissolution. 

The third unitive force of Europe 
is the natural law: Stoic and Roman 
before its baptism by the Church, 
with its root in that human reason 
the common possession of which 
makes all men brothers. The po- 
litical corollary of the natural law 
is the Roman principle of adoption: 
this implies that the formal constit- 
uent of a person’s political status is 
his admission to a community of 
rights and obligations fixed not by 
blood but by soil, and sealed by his 
allegiance to a body of law by as- 
sent. Roman citizenship, at first 
birth-privilege of a few Latin clans- 
men, gradually extended to all Ital- 
jans, was conferred by a decree of 
tne Emperor Caracalla, in 212 a.p., 
on all inhabitants of the Empire. 
“The Roman civilization,” Gonzague 
de Reynold remarks profoundly, “is 
an adoption.” There is in this prin- 
ciple that justice which is reciproc- 
ity, decreeing the correspondence of 
rights and obligations; but there is 
more: there is mercy, forgiveness, 
the supreme expediency of love. 
M. de Reynold quotes Claudian’s 
great passage: “Rome, Rome alone 
has received the vanquished in her 
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bosom; to the human kind she gave 
the sweetness of the same name; 
mother, not mistress, those whom 
she had defeated she called her citi- 
zens. It is to her, the great pacifier, 
that we owe our being a single race.” 
And he also quotes Lavisse: “Rome, 
the walled town of war, has be- 
queathed to the Middle Ages the 
idea of a mankind organized to live 
in peace.” 

The fourth, and greatest, unitive 
principle not only of Europe but of 
the whole world, the principle that 
absorbs and revitalizes the first 
three and sanctifies them by order- 
ing them to the supernatural final 
cause of all terrestrial being, is the 
Faith. The Church took over the 
idea of the pax romana; she made 
it universal in the formal sense by 
proclaiming that all men, no matter 
what their origin and habitat, are 
creatures of God. The Imperium 
prepared the ground for the Ec- 
clesia. When Christ designated 
Peter and his successors His vice- 
gerents on earth, He laid down that 
pattern of history which human sin 
may ignore and distort but cannot 
nullify. Writes M. de Reynold: 
“Even as the two natures are 
united, without being confounded, 
in Christ; even as man is composed 
of a body and a soul, even so there 
are two cities: the heavenly City, 
charged with leading the souls to 
beatitude and bringing the world 
back to God; the terrestrial city, 
charged with assuring order on 
earth and organizing society. The 
two are not on the same plane, for 
the earthly city is spoiled by orig- 
inal sin: she is therefore, if she is 
Christian, subordinated to the celes- 
tial City to which she paves the 
road.” The blueprint of the Middle 
Ages was St. Augustine’s City of 
God, Charlemagne’s favorite book. 
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Pope and Emperor: the two swords 
which the disciples showed to our 
Lord on the night of Thursday; and 
our Lord said, “It is enough.” The 
two swords: the universal Church 
and the universal Empire. And we 
see the Catholic Saxon Emperor 
Otho III. repeat the act of his pagan 
predecessors: “Whosoever desires 
to become a Roman, let him appeal 
to the Emperor and demand that he 
shall be allowed to enter under the 
Roman Law and to take the title of 
Roman citizen.” It is easy enough 
for the smart-aleck moderns, from 
Voltaire down, to scoff at the idea of 
the Holy Roman Empire of German 
nation: it may have been an incom- 
plete, ineffectual realization of uni- 
versal peace, of the tranquillity of 
order under One Law; it was at 
least a brave attempt, and it lasted 
just a thousand years longer than 
its modern Godless counterpart, the 
late lamented League of Nations. 


The chain-reaction of explosions 
that disrupted the medieval syn- 
thesis called Christendom was set 
off by the Reformation. The pri- 
macy of the Reformation as the 
fons et origo of all that happened 
since the sixteenth century is 
brought home strikingly by M. de 
Reynold: “Bursting forth from Ger- 
many as a kind of religious invas- 
ion, the Reformation determined 
in Europe a revolution from which 
all other revolutions issued as ef- 
fects from a cause.”? Perhaps M. de 
Reynold’s analysis of the Reforma- 
tion is not as extensive and formal 
as that of Maritain and Christopher 
Dawson; by compensation, his 
treatment of two later chapters of 
the One and Indivisible Revolution, 
the moral revolution of Rousseau 


2In D’ou vient l’Allemagne? Paris, 1939, p. 
150. 
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and the political revolution or Rev- 
olution Proper, the French, casts its 
net far wider and its sounding-lead 
deeper than either. “The French 
Revolution,” writes M. de Reynold, 
“which the philosophes probably 
did not want at all, which the eigh- 
teenth century did not really desire, 
is nevertheless the consequence, and 
the inevitable consequence, in the 
order of facts, of the revolution 
which first operated in the minds. 
The French Revolution carries in its 
womb all the others. She carried 
that democracy which is not a stable 
regime but a provisional state, the 
fermenting ground of international- 
ism and also of nationalism, of lib- 
eral ideas and also of communist 
ideas, of the dictatorship of one 
man and also of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. . . . The State is the 
collective body of which the general 
will is the soul. The general will is 
absolute: whoever refuses to obey 


it, will be forced to obey by the 


whole body.” And Rousseau adds: 
“Which means nothing but this: 
that he will be forced to be free.” * 
Thus has Hitler forced the Germans 
to be free; thus has Stalin forced 
the Russians to be free; and look 
at Germany and Russia now. And 
the end is not yet. 

What are the forces that, having 
started out by blowing up the spir- 
itual and the imperfect but real tem- 
poral unity of medieval Europe, are 
now on the point of ending it all by 
blowing up the globe? Whatever in 
the mind of man, and thence in the 
external order, denies both faith and 
reason by positing a sham opposition 
of the two terms, which are not anti- 
thetical but complementary, ordered 
to one another in reason’s liberty 
and power under a crowning, guid- 
ing, limiting faith. When reason is 

3 In L’Europe tragique, Paris 1935, pp. 52-54. 
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divorced from faith, as it was by 
Luther and also by Descartes, then 
the will is divorced from reason, 
and instead of being a rational ap- 
petite, a striving for distinct but cor- 
related goods ordered to the Su- 
preme Good which is God, and guid- 
ed toward Him by the judging, liber- 
ating and restraining intellect, it 
will become brute appetite judging 
and enslaving the intellect and ex- 
ploiting it as its engineer and ration- 
alizer, a blind omnivoracity chewing 
its own tail. It is this appetite, 
which crowned itself God by losing 
its reason, that will set everybody 
and everything against everybody 
and everything, man against God, 
man against man, the ruler against 
the ruled and the ruled against the 
ruler, class against class, nation 
against nation: the world against it- 
self, a split macrocosm succumbing 
to the splitting of the microcosm 
called Atom. 

When reason is set against faith 
and, having been removed from 
under the rule of Being is ordered 
to the rule of Wanting, then the law 
of peace, the co-ordinating effort of 
justice which bids the strong to 
protect the weak, will become the 
law of war, the law of might estab- 
lishing the right of the strong to use 
the weak as food. With the judg- 
ing and teaching authority of the 
Church goes overboard the medieval 
League of Nations, with its protocol 
called chivalry, with its right of last 
appeal to the Vicar of Christ. The 
medieval establishments of the 
Knights Hospitaller are supplanted 
by the concentration camps of Ges- 
tapo and NKVD. The body-saving 
work of the Augustinian canons in 
the snowbound Alpine passes, of the 
Spanish Knights of St. James on the 
road to Compostella, of the Mer- 
cedarians in the slave compounds 
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of Morocco, is improved into the so- 
cial engineering drives of the Third 
Reich and the U.S.S.R. The truce 
of God is replaced by a three-shift, 
seven-days-a-week Total War. Once 
more, novus saeclorum nascitur 
ordo: the New Order of Hitler whose 
body may be dead but whose soul 
is marching on, and calls itself 
Stalin. 

Every attack on the primacy and 
visible effectual oneness of the 
Church; every attack on the realist 
philosophy, empiricist attack, ideal- 
ist attack, rationalist, positivist, 
pragmatist; every attack on those 
balanced freedoms of unequal units 
which were realized, however im- 
perfectly, in the hierarchic organi- 
zation of pre-revolutionary society, 
every such attack converges in an 
attack on the true Common Good in 
the name of some false common 
good. Such a false common good 
is the arithmetic sum-total of indi- 
vidual goods, chosen by everybody 
to suit his no matter how idiotic 
self, called the “greatest happiness 
of the greatest number” of liberal 
society. Another false common 
good is that last fruit of a liberalism 
destroyed from within by its pre- 
sumptions and self-contradictions, 
that Supreme Good of the God-State 
which tramples down and sucks the 
blood of all individuals to nourish 
and swell itself. And every attack 
on the Common Good as defined by 
St. Thomas, is an attack on essential 
human rights, on the all-embracing 
right of the human person to be the 
image of God. For “the Common 
Good,” writes M. de Reynold, “has 
its sources in the Christian concep- 
tion of man, and may be defined 

4M. de Reynold calls attention to the con- 
fusion, by Rousseau, of the noun “good” with 
the noun “interest.” A good is a good, but an 


interest may be a selfishly conceived good: an 
apparent, not a true, good. ’ 


thus: the togetherness of those 
natural and human _ conditions 
which permit each man to live ac- 
cording to his needs as an individ- 
ual, but according to the exigencies 
of his being a person, so that he may 
achieve his destiny by traversing his 
terrestrial span and rejoining God. 
Hence, the Common Good must al- 
ways envisage this last End of our 
human associations, this final and 
complete perfection of human ex- 
istence.” © 

Every effort which begins by ig- 
noring the rights of the human per- 
son who is the image of God, and by 
exalting the pretensions and filling 
the belly of the individual who con- 
ceives himself as merely the smart- 
est of animals, will end by debasing 
the individual to so much cannon- 
fodder and meat-supply for the one 
power that remains on earth after 
the power of God has been banished: 
the State. Deny the primacy of 
morality over politics, as does the 
racket started by Lutherans and 
also by Cartesians; or deny the pri- 
macy of morality over economics, as 
does the racket started by Calvinists 
and inherited by pragmatists; post- 
ulate man’s independence of the 
Eternal Law, as do all the rackets 
that under various names have run 
our world since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and what do you get? You get 
the primacy of the Politbureau over 
politics and economics and moral- 
ity. Repudiate the spiritual author- 
ity vested in the See of St. Peter at 
Rome—the one authority that will 
be left, the one authority that will 
await you round the corner of 
Progress Street, is the authority of 
the goon from Gestapo or NKVD, 
vested in a machine gun. 


5 In Conscience de la Suisse, NeuchAtel 1938, 
p. 127. 
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In the last four paragraphs I may 
have gone, in the passionate rush of 
interpreting ideas which I hold with 
him in common, beyond the letter 
of Gonzague de Reynold’s exposi- 
tion; I have faithfully rendered his 
spirit. It remains to be stated that 
the forces which disrupted the ma- 
crocosm Europe have also been ac- 
tive in the microcosm Switzerland: 
if they did not destroy Switzerland 
it was because of the greater density 
and greater elasticity of the smaller 
body, because of the better balance 
of the opposed or centrifugal forces 
on the smaller scale, because, also, 
of that innate realism of the Swiss 
which is their most marked national 
trait and which recognizes that be- 
fore you can engage in the pursuit of 
your profits and pleasures you must 
survive first, and that in a world 
besieged by evil survival begins by 
guarding your frontiers.* Remains, 
also, the application to the present 
needs of Europe of the lesson that 
Switzerland, to her enduring honor 
and benefit, has learned, and Eu- 
rope, to her grief and crying shame, 
has not: the lesson of Federalism. 

But Federalism is more than the 
mere political and economic co-or- 
dinative framework of geographic 
units wishing to increase their 
strength while preserving their iden- 
tity. For a Federalism not ordered 
to the Common Good, a Federalism 
ordered to some false common good, 
is a body without a soul, and a body 
without a soul may be a machine, 
or it may be a corpse, but it is not a 
living organism. Europe has not 


6In 1937-38, when I lived in Switzerland, 
watching the absorption of Austria and the 
first rape of Czechoslovakia, and listening to 
Hitler’s bellowing on the radio, I felt that the 
noblest symbol of the Swiss spirit was the 
crackling of the rifle-fire of civilian target prac- 
tice after working hours and Sunday after- 
noons. It is the Swiss substitute for our pool- 
rooms, 
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only to learn from her past: she also 
(and this, M. de Reynold is the first 
to insist, goes for the Switzerland of 
today as well) has much to unlearn 
and to forget, if she wants to live. 
She has to remember what she once 
knew: the immutability of the nat- 
ural law; the primacy of morality; 
that the only real expediency is jus- 
tice: that no human right is inalien- 
able and safe unless it is anchored 
in the superior rights of God; that 
unless we first give God what is His, 
Caesar will take it all. 

Considered on the political plane 
in the narrower sense, Federalism 
means the middle ground of truth 
and sanity between an exaggeration 
which is also a neglect, and a neglect 
which is also an exaggeration. There 
are two maxims which the experi- 
ence of the ages has inscribed on the 
first page of all manuals of state- 
craft: “Unity is strength.” “Free- 
dom is diversity.” The liberal so- 
ciety which has flourished since the 
French Revolution exaggerated the 
second and neglected the first, and 
the result was the Atomized State 
which died of fright at the sound of 


_ the first Totalitarian shot fired in 


the second World War at Chamber- 
lain’s England and _  Daladier’s 
France. Western development in 
all fields since the sixteenth century 
favored the freedom which means 
diversity, but, as M. de Reynold 
points out: “all regimes perish by 
self-exaggeration”; and this may do 
its lethal work by default—which is 
what happened in the democracies 
of Western Europe; or it may 
achieve the same result by provok- 
ing a reaction—which is what hap- 
pened in Mussolini’s Italy and Hit- 
ler’s Germany. And so we arrive 
at the other great political heresy, 
the exaggeration of the unity which 
is strength to the point where it kills 
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all freedom and all diversity. That 
is the totalitarian heresy, which 
again may establish itself by a vio- 
lent coup of its adherents, as in 
Russia, Italy, and Germany; or by 
the drift of its unseeing and un- 
knowing opponents and victims— 
which is happening at full blast to- 
day in England, and has already 
shown a sign or two of happening 
in the United States. If making 
diversity an end-in-itself means de- 
ification of the individual, making 
unity the end-in-itself means deifica- 
tion of the State, and the second evil 
is the last consequence of the first. 
Now the sanity and truth of the 
middle ground between the two ex- 
treme errors is that principle of 
Federalism which may be formu- 
lated thus: strength of unity in di- 
versity for freedom. This principle 
regards the loose unity voluntarily 
superimposed on substantial divers- 
ities as a mere means of making 
stronger what alone is important: 
freedom, the realization of the rights 
of all human persons integrated into 
the Common Good ordered to God. 
And in a world beleaguered by evil 
the prime condition of the pursuit 
of the Common Good is military de- 
fense. 


Into the great burning question of 
the European, indeed the human, 
future: have we time enough left 
to unlearn our fatuous yesterday 
and to return to the Swiss, the 
medieval, the Catholic sanity of 
World Federalism? into this ques- 
tion this article cannot go. The 
only sane attitude to this return to 
sanity is expressed by Gonzague 
de Reynold when he says that 
what we need is pessimism in the 
conception and optimism in action. 
Chesterton meant the same thing 
when he wrote that the best Chris- 
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tian hope on the temporal plane is 
always a hope against hope. I would 
add, on my part, that if there is a 
greater and more dangerous fool 
than the “pessimist in action” (vul- 
go: defeatist), it is the “optimist in 
conception,” the starry-eyed nitwit 
whose idea of having it out with the 
enemy is to do what the enemy 
wants us to do before he starts 
shooting. That way, I need hardly 
say, Henry Wallace lies. 

Gonzague de Reynold reminds 
us that that pattern for a European 
Confederacy which is Switzerland 
has for its flag, in this year of grace 
1947, that red flag charged with a 
silver cross which is the lineal de- 
scendant of Constantine’s labarum, 
inherited by way of the scarlet ban- 
ners of the medieval Swabian Em- 
perors; that the Switzerland of to- 
day is, now that the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire is submerged in the 
Asiatic flood, the last surviving frag- 
ment of the Holy Roman Empire, 
the original Catholic League of Na- 
tions. He also reminds us of the 
little squares of stained glass, still 
seen in the windows of Swiss patri- 
cian houses, showing cantonal 
coats-of-arms surmounted by the 
Imperial double-headed eagle sym- 
bolizing the two seats of temporal 
power at Rome and Constantinople, 
and bearing the device, Sub umbra 
alarum tuarum protege nos. “Pro- 
tect us under the shadow of thy 
wings.” That recalls the time when 
the conjunction of power and re- 
sponsibility was still regarded as an 
axiom of the natural law, not as a 
question suited to debating societies 
and Gallup polls; when Empire 
meant the protection of Christen- 
dom against the heathen East. The 
only empire that remains in the 
world today to protect what is left 
of Christendom against the heathen 
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East, is the empire of the one-head- 
ed eagle, our own United States of 
America. Sub umbra alarum tu- 
arum protege nos: those words, in- 
corporated in the evening prayer 
of the Church, form the device be- 
queathed by two thousand years of 
history, on the evening of Christian 
Europe, to the United States Air 
Force. 

And, speaking of the Christian 
symbols in which Swiss history is 
so rich, throughout the centuries 
one of the great Swiss traditions 
was that of the service étranger, of 
professional soldiering in the pay 
of foreign princes. The Swiss Guard 
of the Pope is the last survival of 
that tradition. But the greatest of 
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the temporal princes served by the 
Swiss was the King of France; the 
King served by a long line of the 
Fribourg nobles from whom Gon- 
zague de Reynold descends. Now 
consider what this much-misunder- 
stood tradition of fighting for pay 
means in Catholic terms. It means: 
Man does not live by bread alone, 
but his body needs bread; our coun- 
try is beautiful but poor; it cannot 
nourish us, so we have to go out and 
fight for the princes of this earth: 
they feed and clothe us, we defend 
them. But as long as we serve the 
King of France with honor and 
fidelity, and never for a moment 
forget our true patria, we also serve 
our true King Who is Christ. 


MADONNA OF THE SUMMER MOON 


By J. Corson MILLER 


N the shimmering silver of the moon-mist, 
Arrayed like a new-blown lily in stainless snows, 
Along the hedges of heather and white-thorn blossoms 
Our Lady goes. 


The elves on the leaves of the elms are laughing 
With the pixies in the ghostly light; 
In the grasses the clover-gnomes, dancing, 

Make merry tonight. 


But sudden, as Our Lady passes— 

Her beauty like a blazing gem— 

Her blue gown of blessedness blending 
With the gold of her diadem, 


Stirred to reverence, and awed to rich wonder, 

As moon-mist robes meadow and hill, 

The white-thorn blossoms bow, and the fairies 
Kneel and are still. 





VELASQUEZ: “PAINTER OF TRUTH” 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


tegen as we usually think of it 
in terms of the more or less 
violent reactions of character to cir- 
cumstances, does not generally as- 
sociate itself with art or gather 
about the life of an artist. A 
Benvenuto Cellini, a Leonardo da 
Vinci and a Michelangelo are rari- 
ties in this respect. There is an- 
other type of drama, far more sug- 
gestive, more profound and stirring, 
even if less violent, that clings 
about Velasquez. 

Like his magnificent predecessor 
Titian, Diego de Silva y Velasquez 
was poised, calm, thoroughly mas- 
ter of himself. Nothing he ever 
thought or said or did, so far as we 
know, had a single spark of the 
dramatic about it. Yet the setting 
in which he lived from 1623, when 
he came to Court, and his death in 
1660 was so elaborately mounted, 
its moves so calculated by metic- 
ulous rules, and so hedged about by 
immemorial custom that Velasquez 
becomes for us the heroic figure 
around whom continuously played 
the wicked summer lightnings of 
palace intrigue and jealousy, the 
whims of a captious monarch, the 
open enmity of his envious fellow 
artists, and the precarious patronage 
of an intolerant, hot-headed prime 
minister driving furiously upon the 
broad road to ruin. Most dramatic 
and amazing of all is the fact that 
we know actually so little about the 
man Velasquez that he moves 
through all this without once speak- 
ing, without even feeling, so far as 
the records go. His is the most 
astonishing story in the entire world 


of art, his fate after death, like that 
of Cervantes, serves merely to in- 
crease the compulsion of the tale, 
and the whole ghostly drama 
reaches deep into our hearts. 

In his delightful monograph on 
Velasquez, written in 1904, the late 
Monsieur Auguste Bréal remarked 
upon the singularity of anyone 
wishing to write about a painter. 
He pointed out the impossibility of 
attempting the “transposition of 
art,” of the endeavor to put into 
words—which must be read one by 
one until they merge into a logical 
effect upon the senses—the instan- 
taneous impression made upon us 
by a painting every part of which we 
absorb at a glance. It may be, as 
M. Bréal suggests, that after read- 
ing certain books on art “the sight 
of a picture is useless and even hurt- 
ful. Nothing is so upsetting to one’s 
opinion on the art of painting as a 
picture.” 

It will not do to follow the genial 
Frenchman too closely, however 
much we feel we owe him for il- 
luminating commentary and oc- 
casional good humored satire. The 
large and rapidly increasing public 
awareness of art as a definite force 
and highly important factor in liy- 
ing gives even a weak or a mistaken 
book on any phase of the subject a 
value more significant than obtains 
in many purely historical works. 
For painting of whatever era and by 
whomsoever executed has a direct 
bearing upon the lives of all of us, 
while most of the general history 
of the past touches the problems 
of today only in an indirect manner 
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if at all. Virtually everything that 
makes life today rich in comfort 
and enjoyment has its origin in the 
art of the painter. He of all crea- 
tive workers is the one whose 
thoughts, given expression in the 
colors tinting our walls, pouring 
warmth and beauty into the fabrics 
we wear and that cover our furni- 
ture, affect us day and night. Even 
the most utilitarian objects such as 
gas stoves, refrigerators, washing- 
machines, tableware, door-knobs, 
window-frames, all had their birth 
upon the sketchblock and on the 
palette of the artist. Neither the 
poet, the musician nor the greatest 
writer who ever put pen to paper 
can affect us with a tithe of the 
force, the beauty and the persistence 
the painter possesses. So to explain 
the works of a great artist in such 
a way as to make it possible for the 
layman to realize more completely 
than would otherwise be possible 
what the painter’s meaning and 
purpose were is not, as M. Bréal 
suggests, to create prejudice but to 
add interest and value to the works 
discussed, and to make those who 
see them participate directly in both 
the artistic and the historical sense 
in the life of the era that produced 
them. If perchance such a book is 
able to awaken its readers to the ex- 
tent that it elevates their taste and 
enables them to beautify their own 
lives through contact with the work 
of a great master, that book is of 
an importance second only to the 
art it discusses. 

“Le bast6 ser quien fué.” “It was 
enough,” declares the Argentine 
biographer and critic Don Luis 
Amador Sanchez, “to him to be who 
he was,” or perhaps, to carry farther 
this paraphrase of Gracidn’s pro- 
found statement, “what he was.” 
Of no man who ever lived could 
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that have been more appropriately 
said. But without a more general 
knowledge of Velasquez it is not 
enough for us. Criticism began 
dealing with him and his painting 
a scant half-century ago, and none 
of the great painters has been more 
sketchily treated. Indeed, until re- 
cent years Velasquez was the least 
generally known, certainly the least 
understood master of all time. Part 
of this public ignorance of him and 
his work is due to the fact that 
Spanish character and history are 
not widely comprehended. Part of 
it derives from the retention of all 
the painter’s finest work—with one 
exception—in Spain. In part, too, 
the world had had relatively small 
opportunity to judge him because 
Velasquez was not a prolific worker 
like his great Italian predecessor 
Titian, and the total of the Span- 
iard’s canvases is accordingly small. 

My acquaintance with him began 
in the Prado Museum in Madrid in 
1906. The notes made then, years 
of subsequent study of the actual 
paintings, and wide reading and re- 
search in Spanish, French, German 
and English, convinced me _ that 
until there is a much better under- 
standing of the Spain of Velasquez’s 
era, his work and its apparent con- 
tradictions cannot be fully ap- 
preciated except by the specially 
trained and more or less acute 
student. 

No painter can be completely esti- 
mated by what he leaves us on 
canvas. To evaluate his message 
correctly we must have at the very 
least a general outline of his back- 
grounds, from which he cannot be 
separated with impunity. Only 
when we understand the main cur- 
rents of life in an era can we grasp 
firmly the significance of the mas- 
ter’s painting, of the art of the 
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period in any field. The discus- 
sion of these seldom fully under- 
stood factors begins in this in- 
stance naturally, since “art is long,” 
with the beginnings of Spanish 
nationality and unity after the swift 
and ruthless Moorish conquest early 
in the eighth century. 

What the Spanish critic Beruete 
y Moret called the “capricious” 
development of native art can be 
traced with accuracy in striking de- 
tail by following the intricacies of 
Spain’s stormy and astonishing his- 
tory. In that long and sanguinary 
record, if we choose to consider the 
struggle with the Moor as one pro- 
tracted war, Spain enjoyed no real 
peace for a period of almost eight 
hundred years, between 709 and 
1492. In reality there was no true 
continuous peace after that for a 
long time, either because the dis- 
covery and conquest of the Ultramar 
(Overseas Regions) followed im- 
mediately, and the efforts of the 
Cross to fertilize bountifully what 
the Sword plowed so vigorously 
strained the kingdom to a degree 
never experienced by any other na- 
tion on earth over so long a time 
and upon such a tremendous scale. 

The story is so fantastic in its rev- 
elations of leadership and achieve- 
ment of impossibilities that it would 
be incredible but for the documen- 
tary records. During all these cen- 
turies of opportunism and the most 
abandoned daring, the existing 
conglomerate of the Spaniard, fused 
of the conflicting strains of Iberian, 
Celtic, Greek, Roman, Carthaginian 
and Visigothic blood, was still fur- 
ther complicated by the infiltration 
of the Moorish. The Spanish mind 
was in consequence chaotic. Low- 
ell’s remark about the essays of 
Montaigne, that they were “a chaos 
indeed, but a chaos swarming with 
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germs of evolution,” gives a nearly 
perfect picture of the Spanish 
mentality between the eighth and 
the seventeenth centuries. The one 
touch needed to complete it was the 
bitter comment made by Cervantes 
some three hundred years before 
Lowell was born. The master 
novelist observed that “Cada uno es 
como Dios le hizo, y aun peor 
muchas veces. Everyone is as God 
made him, and even worse very 
often.” ° 

Since Velasquez was and still re- 
mains unique, owing exceptionally 
little to all his predecessors, we 
have small concern here with the 
long, contradictory, “capricious” 
and labored evaluation of the prog- 
ress of Spanish painting. It is, how- 
ever, essential before we can have 
an unclouded view of the man and 
his motivations that we know in 
outline why and how the Spanish 
mind functions as it has done for 
centuries, with the ultimate result 
of giving us an art ruthlessly 
veracious rather than _ generally 
beautiful. The blood basis for all 
this we have already seen in the 
mixed racial strains which crystal- 
lized the native make-up. But our 
usual view of the Spaniard is exactly 
like our view of the moon. We see 
only the side each chooses to present 
to us; and it is always the same 
side. It is the other side, and the 
inner motives that combine to 
make the whole man, that alone 
enable us to see the Spaniard and 
his works not as he chooses to 
present himself and them to us, but 
with eyes that comprehend the 
forces that have determined the 
natures of both. 


In the first decade of the eighth 
century the victorious Moors had 


driven the surviving Spaniards 
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north and up into the fog-drenched, 
craggy fastnesses of the cold Astu- 
rian mountains. The handful of 
a few hundred Iberians and Visi- 
goths selected Pelayo as_ their 
leader and made their headquarters 
in the grim Cave of Convadonga. 
In their stubborn minds was no 
thought of yielding to the invader. 
They had courage and to spare. But 
something more was required than 
fortitude if they were to thrust back 
the African conqueror. Mere head- 
long fighting, as they knew by bitter 
experience, could accomplish noth- 
ing but their deaths. The inevitable 
result was a pooling of every in- 
terest, a tight and permanent draw- 
ing together of every element into 
the closest sort of fellowship and 
unity of purpose under leaders who 
exacted instant and unquestioning 
obedience to any command regard- 
less of consequences. Christians 
all, despising the Moslem doctrine 
and behavior, the Spaniards realized 
that the Church among them must 
fight side by side and equally with 
royalty, knighthood and commons 
if any of them were to survive. This 
need and its recognition were the 
flux that made practical the weld- 
ing together of Church, State and 
People into a single politico-spirit- 
ual entity which has never had any 
equal or simulacrum and is as 
substantial today as it was when it 
began. 

The Moor was thus directly re- 
sponsible for unifying Spain as no 
other force possibly could, and as 
no other nation was ever consoli- 
dated. Not only was loyalty to the 
leaders of this hard-fighting, aspir- 
ing group beneficial; it was vital. 
King, clergy and people thought 
alike, had the same fiery purpose— 
the expulsion of the hated Moham- 
medan. The churchman fought 
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both for his Faith and for political 
reasons; the layman fought for the 
same things, even though on many 
occasions as he struggled on 
through the centuries intermar- 
riages occurred and some astonish- 
ing alliances were arranged. But 
the type of mind gradually bred in 
Spain because of these conditions 
and this intimate coherence of 
spiritual and material causes, devel- 
oped a blind, fanatic devotion to 
monarchs, however weak or vicious, 
and to the Church in its least as well 
as in its most exalted moments. It 
produced an Isabella as well as a 
Philip II. It gave a Cortes and a 
Pizarro able to conquer whole peo- 
ples with but a handful of troops, 
and it pushed to the fore a Las Casas 
who dared to face a surly king, 
angered bureaucrats, brutal and 
rascally exploiters and tell them 
bluntly how they sinned in their 
ruthless treatment of the helpless 
indio. It produced, finally, a Velas- 
quez who, through his undeviat- 
ing loyalty to his weak and contra- 
dictory monarch, set that king’s 
pleasure above his art and accord- 
ingly executed only a fraction of all 
that strove in his soul against the 
ridiculous daily tasks the master 
should never have known existed. 
In view of all this it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive the reasons why 
Velasquez’s art is so little under- 
stood. Critics and connoisseurs of 
every land have studied his paint- 
ings, enjoyed them because of their 
clear supremacy, and failed to pene- 
trate much beneath the surface. 
The lay public, occasionally seeing 
a possible Velasquez in a gallery or 
museum, accepts it at its obvious 
truthfulness and regards it merely 
as good. The subtle deeps and 
heights of the master’s conceptions 
and methods are lost in his effective 
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naturalism—trealism, if you prefer 
the older and more generic term. 
It is that fact, perhaps more than 
anything else, that moved Don 
Angel Vegue y Goldoni in an essay 
summarizing the Golden Age of 
Spanish painting — meaning the 
period between the second half of 
the sixteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth—to re- 
mark: “The realist orientation was, 
in effect . . . what liberated us from 
the Renaissance and its platonic 
idealisms, more developed in intel- 
letual formuli than incarnated in 
true feeling. The Renaissance, now 
Florentine, now Roman, so much 
an idealizer of form purified by 
means of a selected style, was in a 
certain sense incompatible with the 
spiritual condition of our painters. 
Hence, in those works which are 
the daughters of Italian imitation 
it should be noted that from the 
parts which are the result of close 
observation of nature, there have 
been subtracted the concepts by 
which the art of painting was 
governed at the moment. 

“The light which redeemed us 
from the Roman slavery and in 
general from mannerism,” budded 
splendidly in Valencia in the work 
of Francisco Ribalta, and from it 
and its successors gradually 
emerged the disciplined yet impres- 
sionistic naturalism, or realism, 
which culminated in the painting 
of Velasquez and took the world 
by storm wherever men could ap- 
preciate it. In comparison with 
Titian, the greatest of the Venetian 
masters, Velasquez produced ex- 
ceedingly little. Tormo y Mons6é 
assails him savagely for “disin- 
clination to work” and for painting 
only when his “basic eagerness for 
perfection and technical progress 
stimulated him; not a professional 
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so much as a gentlemen, a courtier 
who made holiday by serving the 
king with his pencil, dreaming of 
honors. .. . And it is certain that 
never did nobility, the ultimate feel- 
ing for the aristocratic, find happier 
expression; the elegance of Van 
Dyck is more apparent, that of 
Velasquez more exquisite, deeper, 
more spontaneous, truer.” 


These various and contradictory 
statements and elements make it 
possible for the thoughtful person 
to bring his own subjective reason- 
ing to bear upon whatever picture. 
That the beholder must supply the 
unwritten or unpainted half of any 
study of life is self-evident, and the 
text or picture that does not im- 
mediately stimulate us to thought- 
ful reactions is either worthless or, 
what is far worse, a downright lie 
in the artistic sense. The stilted 
quasi-philosophy and the meaning- 
less technicalities that have been 
woven about all art by self-ap- 
pointed critics have had the la- 
mentable result in almost all coun- 
tries of making the lay public feel 
inferior. In consequence the gen- 
eral remark is heard every day: “I 
don’t know anything about art, but 
I like this.” 

The public is not inferior. Its 
taste may often be uneducated, even 
childish and primitive, but its in- 
stincts are invariably those of 
soundness and spiritual health. For 
that reason the American public 
especially by intuition grasps much 
more of the true significance of art 
than it can admit or describe, for 
its emotional response is almost 
invariably graduated by the aes- 
thetic value of the thing approved, 
even when the professional critic 
laughs in scorn and selects some- 
thing else for technical reasons. 
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Moreover, the instinctive hunger 
for beauty in the midst of the least 
informed predisposes the beholder 
to understand as well as to enjoy 
pictures. 

From the very first days of his 
eager apprenticeship in the “Gilded 
Cage” studio of Francisco Pacheco 
in Seville, Velasquez had hammered 
into him the vital importance of 
sound drawing and close observa- 
tion of nature as the only sure bases 
for success as a painter. After five 
years of this teaching he married 
his master’s daughter, Dona Juana, 
and in 1623 made his appearance in 
the charmed but vicious circle of 
the Unica Corte—the “Only Court” 
in Madrid. Soon appointed painter 
to the king, he served the do-noth- 
ing Philip IV. for thirty-seven years 
with a whole-hearted devotion that 
gave his weak monarch a place in 
history he otherwise could not have 
achieved. But the favor of that 
king was deadly. It cost the 
painter, and through him the world, 
greatness that can be no more than 
dimly imagined. Velasquez’s devo- 
tion to him took no heed of menial 
rank—he was carried on the royal 
payrolls in the same category with 
the court barbers, grooms, dwarfs, 
fools (jesters) and minor servants. 
He allowed his loyalty to cut down 
his production to a maximum of 
probably not more than a hundred 
and fifty pictures, of which today 
only about ninety can be considered 
as completely authentic. And final- 
ly, he attended so assiduously to his 
duties as a courtier and an official 
with heavy and far reaching respon- 
sibilities, that he completely ex- 
hausted his reserves of strength. 
On his return from the great wed- 
ding festivities of the Infanta Dofia 
Maria Teresa and King Louis XIV. 
of France at the Spanish border, he 
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could not resist an attack of fever, 
and died, completely worn out, in 
the summer of 1660. 

The question will probably al- 
ways be argued fiercely. Should 
any creative artist in whatever 
field, be subsidized, or should he 
depend upon what his work will 
bring for him in the way of reward? 
Titian is the shining example of 
combined stubborn independence, 
shrewd business ability and re- 
markable productiveness on _ the 
one hand. Antipodal to him is 
Velasquez in every way. A noble 
by birth where Titian was a moun- 
tain-bred poor boy of hardly more 
than peasant stock and without 
education, the Spaniard was the 
prisoner of the king all his days. 
He rose steadily in honors and in 
the burdens of his various offices 
until the latter overwhelmed him. 
He painted vigorously and swiftly 
when not overwhelmed by petty de- 
tails of palace and other routine. 
But no artist can be separated from 
his art. The two must be one if 
the man is to give his best and most 
to the world. Velasquez’s perform- 
ance was divided and subdivided 
until painting became secondary to 
his efforts as a courtier. We may 
view his life either as a terrible 
waste or as the achievement of a 
man who possessed such unap- 
proachable genius that it enabled 
him to score immortal triumph 
over the most formidable obstacles 
that could be set in his way. 

What he would have done had he 
remained independent as Ribera 
did, no one can even imagine. What 
he actually did do was to see so 
clearly, think so straight, discipline 
himself so strenuously that he nev- 
er painted an untrue line or laid a 
false composition or color upon can- 
vas. Always, in everything, his 
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guiding force was, in his own 
words, “truth, not painting.” Be- 
side his best work Rubens appears 
fussy and mannered and Titian ex- 
uberant in color. Even Rembrandt, 
probably the greatest of all artists, 
could not approach him for draw- 
ing and subtlety of color. We may 
not always approve of the sort of 
truth Velasquez tells us, but we in- 
stantly realize it is truth, and hence 
significant. 

Volumes can be and already have 
been written explaining his paint- 
ing, his technique, his handling of 
light and color, his marvelous dex- 
terity and sense of proportion. 
Relatively little has been said about 
his penetration psychologically and 
of his “cruel truthfulness” in bar- 
ing the souls of his sitters. But 
there is another side to that so- 
called cruelty. In the brilliant series 
of portraits of the Court dwarfs, 
fools, comedians and others, Velas- 
quez reveals himself as a warm- 
hearted and sympathetic man. He 
did not deliberately specialize in 
depicting ugliness except as he had 
to paint the personages with whom 
he was surrounded. Even there, 
neither beauty nor ugliness mat- 
tered. It was the truth, the deeper 


HE world’s problems are basically spiritual. 
politics, collectivism—these are but surface difficulties that come 
and go. Below these, and at the root of most of our troubles, is a 
lack of religious faith, and the sooner we realize this the sooner we 
shall have peace and order. 
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significance of his subject that 
counted, that gave him an opportu- 
nity to let a careless world see what 
he, with the vision of a seer and the 
imaginative power of an epic poet, 
perceived. Study the faces of some 
of those canvases of the pets of 
the Court. Learn little by little 
how the painter brought out 
the infinite tragedy, the suppressed 
yearnings, the hate, the suspicion, 
the fear, the pitiful attempts to 
please of these wretched creatures 
who, even though they were bought 
slaves whose one purpose was to 
divert a bored royalty and its satel- 
lites, were nevertheless created by 
a Heavenly Father Who had taught 
one man at least to see them not as 
ridiculous or deformed or idiotic 
but as helpless souls deserving of 
pity and sympathy. King, who 
“acknowledged no superior among 
men,” lovely young fresh-faced 
Princess, hard-bitten old knight or 
slobbering Court idiot, Velasquez 
read them all, made the least as im- 
portant as the first among them, 
and at the last his tombstone bore 
the single line “To the Painter of 
Truth.” 

“It was enough for him to be 
what he was,” in simple truth. 


Economics, power, 


—GENERAL DovGtas MACARTHUR. 





NINETEEN 
By Sister Mary Vira, O.S.F. 


OUNTRY lanes oozing with peace 


and quiet . . . shocks dyed 
purple in the twilight, slumping 
heavily on the brow of a hill like 
tired men returned from the fields. 
I had thrilled to the tranquil beauty 
of them once. “You’ll be missing the 
farm, Mick,” Dad had prophesied 
then. Strange—that I hadn’t. Being 
nineteen and a nun was happiness. 
I wouldn’t look back to the land. 
The God with Whom I had fallen 
in and out of love every week of 
my teens had lured me to a city. 
A walled city of gallant women 
whose lives breathed a fragrance 
I couldn’t resist. To be a part 


of their campaign for the souls of 


a world was all I desired. Wild, 
wanton cities teeming with people 
who needed the something a con- 
secrated life could give—they were 
the end of the rainbow for me. Odd 
—how the missionary itch changed 
one. The older nuns, the seasoned 
veterans, laughed at my exuberance. 
The practical-minded labeled me 
“dreamer.” They knew, you see. 
But I clung to that dream. Life beat 
high with adventure—and I was on 
the threshold of a great one. 

An August afternoon true to all 
the maddening traditions of August 
afternoons saw its beginning. The 
nuns, frankly miserable, resembled 
one vast heat wave as they streamed 
down the corridor and out into the 
open porch to say their last fare- 
wells. This was the day obedience 
had decreed for our departure to 
the missions. To the chagrin of the 
others I laughed at the weather 
and in a mood that could be set to 


, 


music, tripped to our car. Sister 
Jerome, who had covered the battle- 
fronts and emerged dripping with 
realism, was my companion. She 
was waiting for me—smiling an 
impatient little smile through the 
open window. Heaving a sultry 
sigh, she gave the door a vigorous 
push and I lunged in. A wave of 
canned heat rushed at me. It was 
like poking one’s head into Mom’s 
oven after the Saturday baking. 
I seated myself on and about “our 
baggage” feeling much like a burned 
muffin. The driver wrestled with 
the controls, said an ejaculation 
Sister Jerome and I had never 
heard, and swung out into the open 
road—Chicago bound. He was as 
hot and bothered as the weather and 
Sister Jerome, and every ridge on 
his sweaty face pleaded, “Lady, 
don’t talk!” But I didn’t mind so 
dreadfully. My frame of mind was 
a bit on the blissful side. This was 
to be my first mission. It would be 
my first glimpse, too, of the wicked 
city Dad had warned me of back on 
the Ohio farm. As I sat pondering 
the surest way of winning its chil- 
dren to Christ I became oblivious of 
the sun, the driver and Sister 
Jerome. I thought I had hit upon 
the one and only when somewhere 
in the depths of me there resounded 
those fearful words Father Tom 
had uttered not so long ago: 

“First fervor’s a great thing. 
Don’t know what the missions 
would do without it. Doesn’t last, 
though, when one bucks up against 
the hard realities of life.” 

I shoved them out of my mind— 
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those words. I had always thought 
hard realities delightful things. 
They made such heroes of people. 
Now I wasn’t too sure. I thanked 
God and the driver that Chicago 
bounced into view just then. It was 
huge and boisterous and ugly just 
as Dad had said. Ah! The Mission! 
I felt the scintillating something 
that must have surged through 
Frank Buck when he was about to 
capture his first tiger. I wouldn’t 
set about bagging them imme- 
diately, though (the souls, I mean). 
I’d throw myself on the first piece 
of carpentry that had the semblance 
of a bed and lie there in sweet 
oblivion until something decidedly 
sweeter assailed my nostrils. 


That night the real woe began— 
that realism business, you know. A 
charming young nun led me on a 
tour of inspection. I wasn’t sure 
that gray eyes and dreaming went 
together—but this one was a 
dreamer, I knew. There was a sad 
little twist to her lips, but the tone 
of her voice still sang, “I love life!” 
and those gray eyes seemed to think 
it quite wonderful, too. Having 
ascertained my approval of the eat- 
ing and sleeping quarters, she con- 
ducted me to the sewing room. This 
had a window facing the alley. She 
halted before it, dropped to her 
knees and leaned her elbows upon 
the sill. It being a spacious one, 
I tried to drop and lean as impres- 
sively as she. Then she said, 
“Look!” in a voice that was only a 
breath. I looked. Before me 
stretched a dirty, narrow slit of 
alley. Smoke colored buildings 
huddled together in a silhouette 
against the night. At the other end 
of the alley a black and rickety 
tenement hid all but an edge of the 
moon. 


“Packed with Negroes,” she 
murmured. 

A dreadful blast of jazz issued 
from somewhere. I wrinkled my 
nose and looked askance. 

“There’s a tavern across the 
way.” 

“Whee! In the heart of heathen- 
dom!” (’Tis the fate of the saints 
to be misunderstood!) 

She switched the topic and her 
finger to something that blazed away 
in the sky. 

“The mills,” she informed me. 
“When they don’t smoke, we don’t 
get tuition.” 

“Oh!” 

Then back to the alley. Her 
finger shifted to the section of it 
about our gate. 

“Two men were murdered there 
several years ago. Last winter Joe, 
the janitor, was blackjacked just as 
he unlatched the gate.” 

At this point in the proceedings 
I was undecided as to whether I 
should weep, moan or yell. I 
hastened to unhitch my trembling 
limbs and run as fast as I could, 
to just anywhere. 

“Wait, Sister,” she was saying, 
“you can’t miss this. That man 
across the way. See him?” 

A rag of a man, almost hidden 
among the shadows, was digging 
energetically at the refuse con- 
tainer, scooping its contents into a 
sack. 

“Is he insane?” I gasped. 

“He’s one of the shy poor, Sister. 
Tomorrow you'll see an old Negro 
woman. They have to eat, you 
know.” 

My fluffy little world went “bang.” 
The next morning my breakfast of 
bananas and cream slid down like 
lumps of lead. So this was the 
“brave new world” I had invaded. 
It was brave, indeed. About myself 
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I wasn’t so sure. A terrible fear 
had gripped me. Something I had 
never known. Nineteen—and those 
hard realities had caught up with 
me already. 


Life dragged on in much the same 
vein. At school there were Billy 
and Raymond, street urchins of the 
Jackie Coogan type; Antonio, 
Raquel and Lupe to parade a caval- 
cade of misery before me. Ray- 
mond’s eyes were big, sad and 
knowing. He had a way of telling 
things. The eve of his First Com- 
munion he confided to me: 

“Gee, Sister, my heart was just 
singin’ all day t’day, cause I’m 
gonna get God tomorra. Jesus ’ll 
like me just as much as de other 
kids, even though my pa’s in jail, 
won’t He?” 

Then there was Antonio. Antonio 
baffled me utterly—that vast smile 
of his, the way he could roll about 


dirty pavements for the sheer joy 
of it when I shuddered at the 
thought of his empty stomach and 
roach-infested shack. 

I seemed ill with that nameless 


feeling these days. How I longed 
to forget for only an hour that 
children knew hunger pains, and 
mothers were weeping, and fathers 
of other Raymonds were paying 
and paying in jail. How I ached 
amid all the noise and smoke for 
just a glimpse of beauty—the feel 
of a clean spring wind on my face 
... the quiet contentment that had 
been mine standing beside Dad on 
the hay wagon as it went jog- 
jogging down the loveliest lane in 
the world with Gip, my little Gip, 
barking so importantly alongside 
the team. Why had God lured me 
away from that? Suddenly, it burst 
upon me that Christ had left 
Paradise for thirty-three years of— 
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just this. And I was ashamed. But 
it clung to me still—that fear of 
this life. 

Often as the night came on I 
would make for the back porch— 
three flights up. There I would lean 
against my favorite post to watch 
the great panorama of life in the 
land of the steel mills. That end- 
less spray of glittering bits of steel 
in great flaming clouds bulging out 
of the stacks and rolling down upon 
the city, was the life of the land. 
It poured money into the poor man’s 
coffers and blew disease into his 
children’s lungs. They were fierce 
and fascinating—the mills. 

There were other spectators those 
evenings—the old Negro woman 
and her brood in their ugly tene- 
ment house down the alley. ‘When 
they watched the mills, I watched 
them. One night they laughed with 
all the carefree hilarity of novices. 
I cried for the joy of it—that God 
had given them such laughter. I 
couldn’t laugh the old way any- 
more. For the first time in nine- 
teen years of living, I was afraid of 
life. 

Strange—how rain dripped end- 
lessly, how stars evaded my patch 
of the sky. Of course the mills had 
seen to the birds and the bees. Life 
seemed done with glittering. There 
were only “hard realities” to feast 
my eyes upon now—the ugly sores 
of Raquel’s arm, raw with rickets, 
to haunt me in the darkness. Some- 
thing inside me had stopped its 
singing. It was a wretched busi- 
ness—this realism. I’d have been 
so willing to “hitch my wagon to a 
star” and be nineteen again. But I 
had to wait until the strong, gentle 
God of the Negro woman and her 
brood smiled at my weakness and 
flung me a brave bit of wisdom on 
singing in the dark. 





RED SQUIRREL 


By GERTRUDE RYDER BENNETT 


H°” you quiver in your anger 
Wake the forest with your cries! 
Words in your vocabulary 

One can well surmise. 


How you chirp and squeak with temper! 
Stoutest hearts must surely quake. 
Terrible your imprecations, 
Fierce the threats you make. 


You are like all other boasters. 
Just a step or so will do— 
Up the tree you rush in panic 

Nothing chasing you. 


REVERSION 
By N. M. BENNETT 


HEN fields forget the hand of husbandry, 
When year on year neglected furrows bring 
What only wind and bird have sown, and see 
Their place usurped by beast and crawling thing, 
A jungle growth of vine and bush is piled 
Between intruding trees whose branches weave 
Entanglements through shadows weirdly wild; 
And when a malamute, though he receive 
Companionship and love of man, will heed 
The call of wolves, he will forget the hand 
That stroked his head, that satisfied his need, 
And, instinct harried, join the savage band. 


Let man, though walled with culture, have a care— 
Who knows what primal seed his heart may bear? 
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By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


HE psychiatrist Gregory Zilboorg 

writes in his book, Mind 
Medicine and Man, which deals with 
neuroses in society as well as in 
individuals, as follows: 


“The sixteenth century marked 
the birth of the ego striving for 
autonomy and freedom, and at the 
same time unleashed so many of 
the partial, infantile instinctual 
drives that the ego itself became 
engulfed. People ate as they had 
never eaten even in the most glut- 
tonous day of Rome. The lechery 
of the time was not surpassed by 
the orgies of the last days of ancient 
Roman civilization. The sacrifice 
of man and beast to the sadistic and 
gluttonous egotism of the few, the 
practice of incest among those few 
and privileged, the spirit of open 
perfidy and murder, all presented 
the extraordinary background for 
a new libertarian and humanistic 
piety foreign to that world and even 
still foreign to our own. The cul- 
ture of the Renaissance was re- 
flected in the manifestations of the 
mental diseases of the time” (P. 
221). 


In that “birth of the ego” the idea 
of an indivisible Christianity was 
pushed aside to make room for 
development of the national spirit. 
Another modern thinker, Dr. Robert 
Eisler, Late Fellow of the Austrian 
Historical Institute at the University 
of Vienna, declares that “there is 
no doubt that Protestantism and 
the translation of the Scriptures into 


the vernacular languages was the 
most potent influence disrupting 
the unity of the Medieval and 
Humanist Latin civilization of Eu- 
rope and creating the fanatical 
nationalism which has drenched the 
world in blood ever since the Thirty 
Years War.” The cure for this 
social neurosis is the diagnosis of 
its cause and the rejection of the 
nationalism that flowered in the 
Renaissance and went to seed in 
Germany; following its rejection, 
the Christian brotherhood stand- 
ard must be once more accepted 
as the one for all international 
policies. 

Still another present-day com- 
mentator on the results of the 
Renaissance’s lax rein on animal 
instincts (in the name of freedom) 
is the distinguished Spenser scholar, 
Dr. Herbert Ellsworth Cory, who 
speaks of “the dreadfully diseased 
germ plasm that foully exfoliated 
to give us Louis XIV and Cardinal 
Richelieu, and Gustavus Adolphus; 
Robespierre and Pitt and Napoleon 
and Bismarck; the British Parlia- 
ment of today which finds it so diffi- 
cult to formulate an unequivocally 
Christian policy; the atheistic 
leaders that were responsible for 
conquered France; the materialistic 
dictators Stalin, Mussolini, and 
Hitler; the anticlerical acquisitive 
politicians who long misruled Mex- 
ico; the Bolshevist and Anarchist 
‘loyalists’ of Spain, fiends in human 
form; the conscienceless bankers 
and militarists of Japan; the bandit 

1 The Hibbert Journal, April, 1944. P. 245. 
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generals of China” (The Emancipa- 
tion ef a Freethinker, P. 233). 

It is time for a general recogni- 
tion of the fact that the removal of 
“the dreadfully diseased germ 
plasm”—that is, the philosophy of 
nationalism—is imperative. The 
world cannot exist half-Christian 
and half-nationalistic. Only as na- 
tionalism is barred as anti-Christian 
can peace be once more the hope 
of the nations. The quarrel be- 
tween Church and State was hardly 
settled by putting the State higher 
than the Church for the levels in 
question are natural and supra- 
natural ones. A failure to take suf- 
ficient cognizance of the difference 
in the quality of the levels was it- 
self one of the darker outgrowths 
of the “freeing” of man’s spirit in 
the Renaissance—an outgrowth that 
ended by strangling that spirit in 
the toils and subtle snares of the 
Hegelian dialectic. 

Hegel’s State (which decides for 
the individual what is his “real 
will,” holds all cultural groups 
subservient, and last and most 
absurdly proves its worth through 
war) not only has no prototype in 
the history of civilization but is also 
a politico-metaphysical chimera, a 
fantasy whose terribly dangerous 
effects are written in today’s global 
holocaust. For the state as a 
mystic entity existing before and 
above the individuals comprising 
it has shown itself chauvinistically 
destructive of the highest expres- 
sions of man’s spirit as com- 
municable in art, science, and 
philosophy—none of which can be 
held to national limits; nor has its 
power of destruction been limited 
to its own boundaries but has been 
a raging menacing fire sweeping the 
entire earth. What Hegel tried to 
do, of course, was to “synthesize” 
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those “opposites,” individual free- 
dom and objective standards. But 
under his guidance, like the 


“... young lady from Niger 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger,” 


personal liberty was engulfed im- 
mediately and inevitably in the 
Absolute State, and 


“They came from the ride 

With the lady inside 

And the smile on the face of the 
tiger.” 


For Hegel’s philosophy of the State 
supplanted Christianity in Ger- 
many. And its growth can be 
traced from the sixteenth-century 
junking of the Church to the 
twentieth-century junking of all 
Christian teaching. Indeed the 
super-individuality of the State as 
described and declared in German 
systems of thought throughout the 
last three-quarters of the nine- 
teenth century and in the twentieth 
both before and after the dissolu- 
tion of the Empire colored all Ger- 
man politics and morals. Further 
it has had a baneful effect in the 
Italian development of Fascism; 
and through Karl Marx, Hegel’s 
disciple who boasted that he turned 
his master “right side up” in his 
own materialistic rationalism, the 
super-State idea changed Russian 
history. And repercussions of that 
doctrine have been witnessed in 
many countries, and are always ac- 
companied by rapine and war. 

We have seen only too well in 
what direction the nations have 
been carried under the aegis of 
nationalism. Instead of the con- 
cept of Christian unity that of na- 
tionality has been stressed. Any- 
one familiar with the prose and 
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poetry of Heinrich Heine, the one- 
time pupil of Hegel, -_ realize 
how his skill at caricature and the 
willingness of his readers to dog- 
matize about national traits com- 
bined to make him the most widely 
read man in Europe in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. By 
education and birth he was German 
though he spent the last twenty-five 
of his fifty-eight years of life in 
France; and he held pertinaciously 
to the German language as a su- 
perior vehicle for the expression of 
such ideal subject-matters as poetry 
and philosophy. He emphasized, 
capitalizing on his rare inexhaust- 
ible resource of sardonic humor, 
and popularized as strictly German, 
a capacity for sincere feeling joined 
to high thought—traits he denied 
the French and the English! His 


appraisals of the English as auto- 
mata whose mainspring is egotism, 
of the French as polished, clever 


and superficial, and of his own 
countrymen as_ profound and 
gemitlich (he declared the word 
strictly untranslatable «ven while 
he was busily defining it), were 
finally held by Heine’s audiences to 
be axiomatic.? 

There is no more striking example 
of the irony of history than that 
H. S. Chamberlain, the prophet of 
Nazism and Hitler’s counselor, 
should have translated the German 
traits popularized by Heine as na- 
tional characteristics into strictly 
racial ones—a translation that re- 
sulted in wholesale persecution of 
the people of Heine’s own “race.” 
For Chamberlain’s notions about the 
hereditary attributes of the North 
German, unfounded biologically as 
well as every other way, represent 
no more than an elaboration of 


2 Heine’s Views on German Traits of Char- 
acter, by Dr. John Ambrose Hess. 
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those traits Heine told the world 
were unique German qualities. 

Heine’s emphasis on the language 
difference played up the notion that 
foreign word-symbols represent 
alien ideas. This prejudice nat- 
urally lent itself widely to use in 
hate propaganda. What would 
Heine have thought of the ostracism 
of his beloved language as “the un- 
speakable tongue of the Hun” in 
1914-18? Language differences are, 
of course, a great barrier to inter- 
national understanding as much 
because a certain mystery is at- 
tached to other symbols than those 
of one’s own speech as because of 
the chance of mistaking the foreign 
idiom. The varieties of languages 
are mistakenly taken for thought 
differences rather than for what 
they are: mere differences in the 
media. When we say of someone 
who differs from us that “we do not 
speak the same language” our 
meaning is that “we do not think 
the same thoughts.” This is why 
the narrow nationalist feels that he 
assists the cause of truth by hold- 
ing all other forms of speech 
inferior as symbolizing ideas on a 
lower cultural or moral level than 
his own. 

But even if it were true (as it 
assuredly is not) that foreign 
idioms represent inferior notions, 
the Europeans, at least, derive their 
languages from a common stem. 
The Indo-European language as re- 
constructed by the philologist is 
the mother-tongue of all the lan- 
guages (except Basque) in Europe. 
However, the vernacular languages 
into which the Scriptures were 
translated and, by the ignorant, be- 
lieved a national heritage, were 
deliberately used as barriers to 
international understanding by Eu- 
ropeans whose common racial, 
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linguistic and political origins were 
not only soft-pedaled but denied. 
From Protestantism onward, as Dr. 
Eisler stated succinctly in the line 
quoted at the opening of this paper, 
a fanatical nationalism has been 
drenching the world in blood. And 
during the last century or so the 
ridiculous national-type idea was 
generally accepted in the face of the 
truth that God “hath made of one, 
all mankind.” Only lately the 
writer of a story stated that the 
English are always modest over 
what they do well but proud of 
things they do badly. Imagine such 
a generalization in a more imme- 
diate classification than that of the 
nation—the Fellows of the Royal 
Society, for instance—and we see at 
once its absurdity. The truth is 
that a man’s nationality represents 
the least descriptive of all his affilia- 
tions. But since almost every 


known human type can be found in 


the modern nation, any one of them 
or a composite of several can be 
made to appear the national char- 
acter. Of course the field-day for 
the national-type idea was made 
possible just by the more or less 
unconscious acceptance of Hegel’s 
philosophy as described above. And 
the steps from Christianity that 
retrograde to an idolatrous worship 
of der Staat follow a regular course 
from Luther’s decision that Ger- 
many’s princes be allowed to deter- 
mine the faith and morals of their 
respective states down to Hegel’s 
egomaniac state sovereignty thesis 
of which the Third Reich was the 
idea in practice. 

One word should be said regard- 
ing Descartes, the founder of 
modern philosophy, and his rela- 
tion to what we have called the 
Renaissance neurosis—that of the 
birth of the ego and its concomitant 
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of nationalism. Francis Bacon in 
England and René Descartes in 
France have long been held the 
philosophic ringleaders of the re- 
pudiation of medieval authority. 
But Bacon’s pleas for the “freeing” 
of men’s minds were vitiated by the 
fact that he had nothing to offer 
in place of the ancient philosophical 
standards, the “universals,” but the 
still more ancient uncertainties of 
empiricism. Descartes, the semi- 
paganized Catholic as he has been 
called, following the great “wave of 
the future” set in motion by 
Protestantism which had just swept 
the civilized world, set up new uni- 
versal standards of reason. But 
they. were only those of the old 
Aristotelian logic as Descartes con- 
ceived them subjectively; and their 
subjectivity was opposed to, even as 
it was distinguished absolutely 
from, their objectivity—a very dan- 
gerous procedure. Hence the whole- 
souled subjectivity of Cartesianism. 
In England Berkeley’s “esse est 
percipi’ (“being is to be perceived 
or known”) was halted by Hume’s 
thoroughgoing skepticism; but in 
Germany from Leibnitz and Kant 
to Fichte and Hegel were spun out 
great philosophical systems based 
on what modern advertisers would 
call “personalized” knowledge. The 
test of the validity of these vast 
metaphysical air-castles remained 
as subjective as Descartes’ “je pense 
donc je suis” (“I think therefore 
I am”). Indeed Descartes’ follow- 
ers illustrated in their work just 
what the master-mathematician had 
warned against. “The greatest 
minds,” he said, as truly of himself 
as others, “as they are capable of 
the highest excellencies are open 
likewise to the greatest aberrations; 
and those who travel very slowly 
may yet make for greater progress, 
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provided they keep always to the 
straight road, than those who while 
they run forsake it.” The French 
idealist himself held to a relatively 
straight road. Why not? He 
maintained his subjective standards 
on the foundation of the truth that 
was lost to philosophy by his fol- 
lowers. Descartes at least held that 
man as creature originates none of 
his ideas, but has only the power 
to throw his consciousness like a 
searchlight on ideas, a power that 
is his just through God’s grace. For 
Descartes had no least notion of 
deviating from the Scholastics’ 
doctrine of Truth. Even imperfec- 
tion and doubt pointed to the perfec- 
tion and indubitable character of 
complete knowledge. If, as a 
mathematical genius rather than a 
true metaphysician, he believed of 
every problem that if it is once un- 
derstood the answer is somewhere to 
be found, such belief witnessed his 
acceptance of that absolute Perfec- 
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tion which in the very freedom of 
man to think for himself is most 
fully reflected. 

The truth about Descartes would 
seem to be that his missionary zeal 
for mathematics-like simplicity was 
carried to the point of mistaking 
simplicity for truth itself. And his 
disciples, who had none of Des- 
cartes’ faith in the attainability of 
truth as coming with the will’s sub- 
mission in and of itself to God’s 
Truth, made the human mind both 
the starting point and end product 
of philosophy. The re-enactment 
of the evil as old as Eden (and of 
the same order as man’s first dis- 
obedience) reached its last phase 
in what Dr. Cory described in the 
book cited above as “the egomania 
of Hegel, who placed his own arid 
pantheism at the crowning point of 
human thought and somehow com- 
bined this with a deification of the 
State, to justify Bismarck, Kaiser 
Wilhelm and Hitler.” 


PARTING 


By MaAurRIce REIDY 


God I commit thee, 
O treasure of mine, 
May His lamp on the hill 
Light the road that is thine. 


To the mother and nurse 

Of God’s Son when He came, 
To suffer amongst us, 

O trust in her name. 


To Patrick the shepherd, 
Who watches us still, 

As he stands with his crook 
On the brow of the hill. 


To Brigid our dearest, 
Bright shield of the Gael, 

You can hide in her cloak, 
When the demons assail. 


To the Dove of the Churches, 
Who went over sea, 

He will come in my dreams, ° 
With a message from thee. 
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THE CREATIVE WORD 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


— guns are silent but the babel 
of voices and the clicking of 
typewriters grow apace. The head- 
line news is no longer of battles 
but of successive conferences be- 
tween the heads of States accom- 
panied by a flood of comment from 
platform, press and radio. Never 
was the world made noisier by 
speech. The “strong, silent man” 
beloved of Carlyle has given way 
to the diplomatist, orator and 
publicist. 

This, however, is but the climax 
of tendencies that had shown them- 
selves in our civilization long be- 
fore the present century. Popular 
education had made democracy 
articulate and given it a press in 
which it could make itself heard. A 
wide enfranchisement in the na- 
tions of the West conferred a new 
importance on the platform. The 
canalizing of energy in commercial 
channels, since commerce demands 
negotiation and develops the art of 
persuasion, gave additional reason 
for discussion. Science and tech- 
nology aided the process by provid- 
ing the means for increasing the 
size of the audience. The passing 
of the day when matters political 
and industrial were settled by the 
fiat of authority has opened a flood- 
gate of discussion in which every 
Tom, Dick and Harry feels compe- 
tent to take part. We have become 
a speaking and writing people. 

If this be reckoned a sign of prog- 
ress, let us not forget that every 
blessing casts its shadow of cor- 
responding evil. It would be 


strange, indeed, if an era of this 
kind should not result in the 
cheapening of the word. So easy 
is it to make ourselves heard or read 
that we are in danger of regarding 
speech as an end in itself. We talk 
and write so that we may break the 
silence in which thought becomes 
necessary. Language serves as a 
means of escape from meditation 
and an excuse for avoiding action. 
There arises the possibility that we 
may be destroyed spiritually by our 
own verbosity. And as we deteri- 
orate we drag with us into the 
abyss of inanity the medium we 
have used. The word, like the cur- 
rency under the influence of infla- 
tion, loses its value. As the sheer 
abundance of the means of ex- 
change renders commercial trans- 
actions difficult, so does the plethora 
of words lessen the benefits of social 
intercourse. Verbal coinage jingles 
in our pockets but will buy noth- 
ing. 

And, if it should seem to us that 
the transition from war to discus- 
sion is all to the good, let us re- 
member St. James’s warning that 
the tongue catching fire from hell, 
may set this mortal sphere of ours 
aflame. We are in danger of mak- 
ing the same mistake as that of the 
optimists who declared that the 
development of science would, of 
necessity, usher in an age of peace, 
and of those others who pinned 
their faith in the abolition of war 
to the growth of commerce. Com- 
mercial competition has caused 
wars innumerable and science has 
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provided the means for making 
them increasingly terrible. Like the 
fire to which St. James compares it, 
speech can be either a means of 
light and warmth or of destruction. 
With that word “destruction,” we 
touch the point of the present argu- 
ment. It is the creative word we 
must cultivate. 

The true excellence of language 
lies not in its grammatical correct- 
ness, its accordance with philo- 
sophical or scientific truth, its 
beauty or its eloquence but in its 
ability to create. To abide by the 
recognized rules of grammar does, 
of course, make for clarity but, for 
effectiveness, is not absolutely neces- 
sary. The expression of truth may 
be static rather than dynamic, and 
the creative word, if it is to ac- 
complish anything, must be dy- 
namic. Poetic diction and the elo- 
quence of the trained orator are 
embellishments rather than _ es- 
sentials. In the creative word, lan- 
guage is more than a medium of 
thought and purpose. The rela- 
tionship between content and medi- 
um is fused as in the case of soul 
and body. It is the personality of 
the speaker as a whole, his will, 
mind and emotion which is ex- 
pressed. And, that being so, the 
uttering of the word is a going forth 
of energy, the putting forth of a 
creative force which actually ac- 
complishes concrete results. For 
the right use of speech, the integrity 
of personality is necessary, not 
merely sincerity but the wholeness 
which is akin to holiness. When it 
is that, and not until it is that, 
speech fulfills its function, which 
is to make. This reminds us that 
the word “poet” means “maker” 
and tempts us to identify the ideal 
word with poetry, but this conclu- 
sion would be wrong. Our under- 
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standing of the matter will be served 
better if we consult not Greek but 
Hebrew sources. 

In a recent number of The Nine- 
teenth Century and After (London) 
is a brief but suggestive article by 
Agathe H. F. Thornton, Ph.D., on 
“The Hebrew Conception of Speech 
as a Creative Energy” which is much 
to the point. She quotes Josh. 
Pedersen Israel to the effect that in 
Hebrew, the word which means 
that a man is such and such also 
means “to make a man such and 
such.” The opening words of 
Genesis illustrate the point exactly: 
“God said ‘Let there be light’ and 
there was light.” No language could 
have expressed that better than 
Hebrew. 

The distinction drawn by Doctor 
Thornton in her thoughtful little 
article explains the peculiar power 
which the Bible has_ exercised 
throughout the ages. It is not 
literature in the ordinary sense, 
though it achieves literary sub- 
limity and beauty. Nor is it either 
theology or philosophy, though it 
has provided ample material for 
both. It is a unique product be- 
cause the Hebrew conception of the 
word is unique. This Book, above 
all books, is the creative word of 
God. The Revelation it brings us 
is not a statement of static truth, 
nor is it a work of the imagination 
like the mythological poetry of 
Greek and Roman paganism. It is 
an energy, a spiritually creative 
force that actually accomplishes 
that which its proclaims. It was 
the Revelation enunciated by the 
prophets which created Israel as a 
People of God. They were neither 
military leaders nor statesmen but 
more than any warrior or politician, 
they were, under God the creators 
of a nation. 
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In this use of dynamic and crea- 
tive speech the natural genius of 
the race was supernaturalized. But 
it is possible to find examples of the 
same gift exercised on the natural 
plane. Doctor Weizmann, Presi- 
dent of the Zionist Federation, is an 
outstanding personality in modern 
Jewry. Without expressing any 
view as to the merits and prac- 
ticability of the Zionist movement, 
it is possible to say that it has 
brought into existence in Palestine 
a community of a very distinctive 
character. And that this achieve- 
ment is due to Weizmann more than 
to any other single individual is 
commonly acknowledged. In par- 
ticular, he is responsible for setting 
up in Jerusalem a University which 
one Jewish writer declares has taken 
the place of the ancient temple as 
the focal point of Israel. It is there- 
fore particularly interesting to read 
this account of Weizmann as an 
orator. In a tribute paid to his 
leader, Doctor Gustav Krojanker of 
Jerusalem wrote thus: 

“It might be reasonable to regard 
Weizmann’s speeches merely as a 
text accompanying the practical 
political work of the statesman, and 
thus to distinguish between action 
as his essential achievement and 
the interpreting word accompany- 
ing each action. 

“But this holds good only for a 
part, and a very small part at that, 
of his speeches. For the spoken 
word has its special function in a 
democratic community, which is a 
voluntary and, besides, a Jewish 
one: it is nothing less than the 
presupposition of practical achieve- 
ment. With us it is not, as with 
other people, only a question of 
winning, through the persuasive 
power of the spoken word, the ma- 
jority which gives its consent to the 


practical way. With us it is neces- 
sary again and again to mould the 
people itself in whose name one can 
speak. ... 

“That is why his deed and his 
word form one unity, why the es- 
sential part of his speeches is not a 
by-product of his work, but an in- 
separable part of it.” 

In the light of that quotation con- 
cerning a creative genius in the 
realm of practical sociology it be- 
comes easier to understand the 
nature of the racial quality used by 
God in the apostolate of the first 
century, an apostolate carried on by 
Jewish preachers of the word. 
Obviously the representative man 
to be studied is St. Paul. 

His pre-eminence as a preacher 
goes without saying. But there is 
another advantage in selecting him 
for special attention. The work he 
did has a close bearing on the prob- 
lem which faces this generation. 
It was in him took place that fusion 
of east-and west which was to be 
the foundation of the Christian 
civilization we are trying to save. A 
Jew by birth, a Roman citizen and 
brought up in one of the centers of 
Greek culture, he represented in his 
own person the three strands that 
had to be interwoven to make the 
pattern of the coming Christendom. 
As he could see, there was a pre- 
destined interdependence between 
these three factors; his own inner 
experience would teach him’ that 
somehow they must be reconciled 
with each other. The Hebrew ele- 
ment must dominate but it could 
not stand alone; to make it self- 
sufficient led to fanaticism. The at- 
tempt to cultivate an exclusively 
Jewish outlook all but brought 
about a mental collapse. The prob- 
lem was solved for him personally 
by Christ Who both fulfilled the Law 
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and the Prophets and proclaimed 
a Kingdom in which there should 
be “neither Greek nor Jew.” 

But in experiencing this synthesis, 
Paul solved also the world problem 
of his day. The same Truth served 
the mystic and the statesman. In 
the harmonizing of the inner man, 
he discovered the secret of bring- 
ing peace and spiritual wholeness 
to a disjointed world. His task 
clearly was to create a community 
in which this synthesis should take 
practical form. Around this nucleus 
mankind itself might be re-ordered 
on a level transcending both Rome 
and Athens. Thus came into being 
his conception of what we call to- 
day the Mystical Body. For Paul, 
this was no academic doctrine or 
abstract speculation. It had birth 


in a concrete situation. 

While his Gospel was given an 
intensely personal form as the solu- 
tion of his individual problem, it 


could be directed also to the 
achievement of a public and prac- 
tical work—the creation of the Uni- 
versal Church in which the Messias 
would reign over representatives of 
all peoples. It was under these con- 
ditions that the creative word was 
generated and went forth. In the 
ordinary sense of the term, the 
Apostle was no philosopher; it is 
doubtful whether we ought to call 
him even a theologian. The Truth 
he had received was in too great 
a ferment to be carefully sys- 
tematized. It was no charted “plan 
of salvation” he preached. He 
thought on his feet, letting the 
turbulent flood of the forces work- 
ing within him find outlet as they 
might. Neither was he, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, an 
orator. It was not the beauty of his 
periods or the artistry of his deliver- 
ance that won attention. Matter 


and form were closely related. 
Thought, word and gestures were 
one, a molten whole. And, as he 
was, in the conventional conception 
of those roles, neither philosopher 
nor orator, so was he no mere states- 
man and organizer. No one was 
further from being an ecclesiastical 
bureaucrat. The communities he 
established were created. It was 
not as an official that he commanded 
nor was the obedience given his 
word mechanical. The same di- 
vinely inspired Hebrew genius 
manifested in the prophets which 
had made Israel a united people of 
God was again in evidence but now 
on a world-wide scale. It was by 
the activating word that the mob 
of hearers became churches. To 
use a modern term, the process by 
which they crystallized as hier- 
archical bodies was chemical. The 
operation and its results are ex- 
plainable only in the language of 
spiritual dynamics. Seeing how 
much this apostolic work meant for 
the future of Europe and of civiliza- 
tion generally, it is pertinent to ask 
whether, in the present terrifying 
crisis, the future of mankind may 
not largely depend on our ability 
to recover the re-creative power 
of the spoken and written word. 
The degradation of speech is such 
that the question may appear 
ironical. And especially is this the 
case since the war revealed the 
fierceness of the passions that have 
to be controlled. But the choice 
lies now between the explosive 
bomb, magnified in effect a thousand 
times by the discovery of atomic 
energy, or the uttering of the ex- 
plosive word—that Word which 
was spoken nineteen hundred years 
ago when, for the second time, God 
said: “Let there be Light” and there 
was Light. The alternatives facing 
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society today, as Whitehead has 
argued, are those of force or per- 
suasion. It is transition from the 
former to the latter which will mark 
real progress. But to achieve that 
progress, it is not enough to sheathe 
the sword. The more spiritual 
weapon must reacquire its power. 
Ultimately that power lies not in 
the reasonableness of the word but 
in its authority, albeit an authority 
consonant with reason. It is there 
that we fail. The failure is marked 
by our reliance on the counting of 
heads. Government by majorities 
decides nothing. The persuasion 
that prevails on the contending par- 
ties to accept some compromise 
which avoids the necessity to use 
force may postpone the collapse of 
order but it does not pronounce the 
final verdict which alone can give 
us a permanent foundation on 
which to build our new world. It is 
God Who is the decisive Arbiter, 
and it is to His Church that we 
must look for the Creative Word. 
To say this, however, is not to 
solve the problem. Those prophets 
and apostles who declared with 
authority “Thus saith the Lord” 
were not automata mechanically 
repeating, like gramophones, the 
language of a traditional Credo. 
The Revelation they proclaimed 
had become fused with their own 
personalities. It was not by being 
forced to act as amanuenses that 
they were able to speak as oracles. 
The Truth took possession of them 
through costly processes of spirit- 
ual gestation. They spoke as men 
compelled, but the compulsion was 
that of Truth Itself. The cry that 
startled the peoples came from 
hearts that had passed through the 
throes of the New Birth. What 
they said was creative because they 
themselves had been re-created. 
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Their pronouncements were in ac- 
cord with an ancient tradition but 
they translated it into terms dic- 
tated by the historical and psycho- 
logical condition of their own time 
and place. Therefore they spoke 
not only with official authority but 
with spiritual power. 

From all of which it would ap- 
pear that the problem of our age 
is the recovery of the prophetic and 
apostolic ability to effect the trans- 
substantiation of common speech 
so that it becomes the vehicle of the 
Living Word of God. Our genera- 
tion, having been satiated by the 
husks of the press and platform, 
is hungering for those inspired ut- 
terances which, as it were, enter 
into the marrow of our bones and 
the tissue of our flesh. It may be 
that the best preparation for the 
reception of this Gift would be— 
silence. The Lord is not in the 
fire or the earthquake of human 
rhetoric but in the still, small voice 
that speaks when other voices cease. 
It may be that, for a period, we 
should close our newspaper, put 
away our books, silence the radio. 
But let not such abstentions suggest 
that, because man’s endowment 
with the power of speech has been 
abused, it must be renounced. It 
is this which distinguishes him 
from the beast. It is the hallmark 
of his divinity, the means by which, 
in the divine intention, he com- 
municates with his fellows and thus 
creates a social life. Above all, it 
is by this means that the life-giving 
Truth is scattered as seed. The 
proverb, “Speech is silver but 
silence is golden” was surely coined 
by pessimists and cynics whom 
experience of human loquacious- 
ness had rendered bitter. It is not 
the silencing but the redemption of 
the word which is needed. 





TWO POEMS 


By SIsTER MARYANNA, O.P. 


Tree in the Wind 


ONSIDER a tree in the wind: 
It is strong; it is brave; it is beautiful; 
Pliant, responsive and dutiful; 
For though it be old or though it be young, 
Each leaf is a petal, each petal a tongue, 
Stirred by the word of the wind. 


Whisper or rustle or murmur or sigh, 

As zephyr or gale blow softly or high, 

The grass may bow down and the blossom may die; 
Still stands the tree in the wind. 


May your soul be a tree in the wind: 
Rooted and growing in Christ 

Stirred by His Word, moved by His Spirit; 
Swiftly then echo His song as you hear it. 
In breeze or in blast, stand to the last 
True as a tree in the wind. 


Post-Communion 


“For of Him, and by Him, and in Him, are all things.” 
—Romans xi. 36. 


AS the sunlight is caught in the grain 

And the rain in the grape, 

As the Body and Blood borrow form of the wheat and the wine, 
So my God, Omnipresent, Divine, 

Is now chaliced within this frail heart. 


As the body is clad in the cloth 

And the flesh in the skin, 

As the bones are enclosed in the flesh, and the heart in the whole, 
I am clad and enclosed, heart and soul, 

In the merciful Love that is God. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





POSITIVE ACTION ON THE PARISH LEVEL 


NE year out of uniform, one 
year in which much has been 
observed, read and heard, has con- 
vinced me of the truth of this con- 
clusion: that the task of attempting 


to inject Christ-like principles into 
the every day life of the average 
American presents difficulties al- 
most insuperable. 

The reasons are twofold. One 
lies in the absence of any definite 
organization (outside of the formal 
precincts of the church itself) 
which is, by positive action, at- 
tempting the substitution of Christ- 
like principles for the evils of the 
day. 

The second reason is difficult to 
formulate in understandable lan- 
guage. If I were talking to soldiers 
I would say that religion has lost its 
morale; to psychiatrists I would 
phrase it as a loss of tone; to Catho- 
lic Actionists, I would say that 
religion is exercising its functions 
in a liturgical vacuum. 

This is not said in criticism of 
the clergy. There are some priests 
who give an impression of being 
unaware of the terrific problems 


confronting religion today; there 
are others with fixed opinions on 
current affairs, seemingly out of 
step with necessities of the times; 
but the vast majority are sincerely 
aware of and eager to help solve the 
problems engulfing religion in these 
materialistic times. 

The liturgy has definite signifi- 
cance and receives a beautiful in- 
terpretation but, in these days of 
ever increasing secularism, it is 
losing its implication to the laity 
because, for some reason, the clergy 
is failing to impart and the laity 
is failing to grasp, completely, the 
importance of linking themselves 
to the liturgy both personally and 
communally. 

The average Catholic is doing his 
utmost to lead a life of personal 
sanctity but he is avoiding the very 
necessary communal spirit which 
he must possess to give efficacy to 
his personal good life. The contrast 
in attitude between the religious 
person and the materialist can best 
be seen if we compare the typical 
Catholic and his ieading opponent, 
the Communist. The Catholic of 
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the day believes in a heaven at- 
tainable after safely traversing the 
tortuous processes of this life. As 
a result of his belief in ultimate 
justice in the hereafter, he has be- 
come complacent about the injus- 
tices encountered in this sphere. 
Despite constant admonitions by 
Papal authorities that this attitude 
is not in accord with a complete 
life, the Catholic tends to retire into 
his shell after a few blows from the 
earthly forces of evil. Of course, 
his urge for earthly justice is not 
encouraged by the materialistic, 
hopeless philosophy with which 
he has been indoctrinated either in 
formal education or by absorption 
from daily contact. The Catholic 
feels that justice will eventually 
triumph and looks upon earthly 
iniquities with that fatalistic at- 
titude. He, therefore, refuses to do 
more than insure his own personal 
sanctity, confident that he, at least, 


will eventually enter into heavenly 


bliss. When pressed for action, at 
least on behalf of his Church, he 
falls back upon the promise that 
the Church will endure all days even 
to the consummation of the world. 
Perhaps this explains a statement 
found recently in a Catholic review: 

“It is one of the mysteries of God’s 
providence why the forces of evil 
invariably seem more aggressive 
than the power of good. Warped 
thinking, prejudicial action, dia- 
bolical programs all seem to have 
an inner urge that makes them 
vocal, vociferous and arresting. 
This power eventually, we know 
(and must believe), will dissipate 
itself or be broken, for the truth 
is great and will prevail; but in the 
meantime, what incalculable harm 
is wrought, while the evil acts and 
the good and the decent remain 
strangely quiet.” 
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Let us test this concept against 
that of the Communist. He believes 
in a heaven but it is a heaven at- 
tainable on this earth at some 
future time. Bolshevik leaders were 
confident that they could make 
Russia a workers’ paradise within 
ten years after the Revolution. 
There is no need to dwell at length 
on actuality. 

The very falsity underlying the 
unnatural Communist machine 
makes impossible their ever attain- 
ing the perfect State. In their sys- 
tem, one must become a slave, a 
cog in a machine dominated by a 
Politburo controlling every man’s 
destiny and which in turn is con- 
trolled by the will of one man. The 
very existence of human nature pre- 
vents perfection under such a sys- 
tem. However, the alluring vision 
offered by Communism impels its 
followers to submit to intellectual 
degradation; impels its followers to 
use every means to insure common 
understanding of the glorious goal; 
impels its followers to do great 
things for their fellow men. Even 
casual observation should impress 
the observer with the magnificent 
community spirit of the Communist 
and the almost complete lack of that 
spirit on the part of the average 
Catholic. 

Having considered this contrast, 
let us see if there is need for 
identifying religion with our life. 
What do we find to inspire us from 
a picture of present-day America? 
Professor Theodore M. Greene of 
Princeton recently drew one which 
should suffice for our purposes. 

“Wherever we turn we come upon 
men in positions of authority who 
are wordy demagogues or irre- 
sponsible theorists rather than 
statesmen; artistic faddists rather 
than creative artists of true vision; 
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scientists who repudiate the validity 
of insights other than their own; 
narrow theologians and emotional 
evangelists who have lost contact 
with a living Deity and the vital 
needs of mankind; educators with 
no inkling of the nature and goal 
of true education; philosophers con- 
tent to dismiss all vital philosophical 
questions as ‘meaningless,’ and his- 
torians unable wisely to interpret 
the facts that they discover or to 
make the past enlighten the present. 
No wonder that our culture, though 
infinitely superior to other cultures 
in specialized knowledge and tech- 
niques, is so lacking in spiritual 
quality, so insensitive to the higher 
values and so madly determined to 
use its own achievements as instru- 
ments of self-destruction.” 

Pius XII., in a recent letter, added 
to this picture by drawing our at- 
tention to the specific questions on 
which we ought to be devoting our 
thoughts: 

“During this tragic period of 
world history, in which an ever wise 
and loving Providence has cast Our 
pontificate, We have used more than 
one occasion to call the attention of 
statesmen and leaders in the social 
and economic field to the cankers 
that weaken the body politic in its 
national and international life. A 
State Absolutism that recognizes no 
superior law obliging in conscience 
and imposing even on the State 
respect for every person’s natural 
rights; an exaggerated nationalism 
that would close its eyes to the unity 
of the human family, and the moral 
necessity of man’s social develop- 
ment reaching its perfection in a 
world-family comprising all free 
and sovereign peoples; racial injus- 
tices that often brand the guilty 
with a sin akin to fratricide; eco- 
nomic selfishness, whether national 


or individual, that makes it impos- 
sible for an honest, faithful work- 
ingman to provide a decent home 
for his family, to fill that home with 
the joy and laughter of children 
growing up and being educated in 
healthy surroundings, and to ensure 
his family’s future against the more 
burdensome effects of hard times, 
sickness and old age; these are some 
of the false principles and evil prac- 
tices which disrupt harmony with- 
in a nation and shatter a weary 
world’s hope for peace. We have 
denounced them, as did Our prede- 
cessors before Us... .” (Italics in- 
serted.) 

Having had a picture drawn for 
us and a specific statement of what 
problems demand immediate atten- 
tion, what should be the mode of 
solution? First, in what mood 
should we seek the answer, actively 
or passively, positively or nega- 
tively? Shall we merely content 
ourselves with exposing falsity or 
shall we attempt to substitute the 
Christ-like principle for the existent 
evil? History and personal experi- 
ence should quickly indicate the 
answer to that question. Confine 
your attention to Christianity itself. 
You will note that the great move- 
ments were always positive and they 
alone were the ones which succeeded 
permanently. The heresies were 
essentially of a negative character 
and failed. They had moments of 
great success and at times seemed 
to be the prevailing force but they 
withered for lack of nourishment 
from positive principles. Any 
“anti” movement today will fail 
just as miserably. 

In addition to historical example, 
Pius XI., clearly indicated the need 
for positive action in any attempt 
to make the world a finer place in 
which to live. In “Quadragesimo 
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Anno” he outlined the diabolical 
nature of Communism and stated 
that he looked with sorrow on those 
who complacently accept its ex- 
istence as something to be treated 
lightly. But, he continued: 

“Even more severely must be 


condemned the foolhardiness of ’ 


those [opponents of Communism] 
who neglect to remove or modify 
such conditions as exasperate the 
minds of the people, and so prepare 
the way for the overthrow and ruin 
of the social order.” 

Where should we make this posi- 
tive start toward injecting Christ- 
like principles into our life? Shall 
we predicate it on a national cam- 
paign or shall we try to work it out 
on the bottom level? Personal 
experience, gained in the Army, in- 
dicated that any problem, to be at- 
tacked successfully, must be at- 
tacked at the bottom; if the privates 
and corporals are advised of the 
nature of the problem; if they be- 
come convinced of the necessity of 
overcoming the difficulty; if their 
efforts are supported by wide coun- 
sel from their immediate leaders, 
the problem is always solved. In 
fact, experience proved that if the 
big insoluble problems were so 
handled, they became no problem 
at all. 

This seemed the feasible solution 
since it worked with American 
citizens while they were members 
of the Army. How translate that 
solution into the civilian milieu in 
which they are now functioning? 
How utilize the truth of what 
Woodrow Wilson observed? 

“When I look back on the proc- 
esses of history, I see this written 
over every page: that the nations 
are renewed from the bottom, not 
from the top; that the genius 
which springs up from the ranks of 
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unknown men is the genius which 
renews the youth and energy of 
the people. The great, struggling, 
unknown masses of the men who 
are the base of everything are the 
dynamic force that is lifting the 
levels of society. A nation is as 
great, and only as great as her rank 
and file.” 

Therefore, it would seem that any 
movement to be well grounded and 
likely to succeed should start on 
the parish level. The organization 
sponsoring the movement should be 
loose but co-ordinated and com- 
posed of people who have displayed 
awareness by membership in exist- 
ing organizations. It is not a ques- 
tion of forming a new organization 
but one of adopting a technique 
suitable for the purpose. 

There should be no attempt to 
solve all the problems in a parish. 
Search for the most pressing prob- 
lem and work on that alone. Seek 
it out by consulting with people who 
are experienced in parish affairs 
from long residence and continued 
interest in the neighborhood. Check 
their conclusion with the con- 
clusions of the various private, City, 
State and Federal agencies having 
knowledge of the problems in that 
area. Generally, there will be 
agreement on what constitutes the 
outstanding problem. 

Then attract those people who 
have a common interest in solving 
it—an interest which is common 
because of a common religious view- 
point, a common business view- 
point, a common humanitarian 
viewpoint or a common communal 
viewpoint. It is not wise to organ- 
ize them into too tight a group be- 
cause that may engender bitterness 
and may exclude some who can be 
of inestimable assistance in a situa- 
tion of this type. 
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Once they are interested, the next 
step is to impress upon all par- 
ticipants the necessity of personal 
sanctity to avoid the abuses which 
would crop up if the problem were 
approached on a secular basis. 
Once that has been impressed upon 
all concerned, once they are willing 
to adopt that policy as well as their 
fallible natures will allow, the prob- 
lem should be attacked by every 
means consistent with honor and 
decency. No agency and no indi- 
vidual who can be of assistance 
should be overlooked because of a 
lack of background common with 
the group seeking assistance. 

The road to success of such a 
movement is difficult and thankless. 
To interest anyone in working out 
such a plan requires vision on the 
part of both organizer and disciple. 
There is no immediate return or re- 
ward. The efforts of all involved 
will seem pitifully insignificant 
when compared with the enormity 
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of the large problems of the day. 

Yet the effort is necessary if there 
is to be success. There are two 
great forces moving toward an 
eventual conflict. You can call one 
Communism, Secularism, Material- 
ism, Positivism, Atheism; they are 
all essentially the same. The op- 
posing force is Religion. 

The American citizen, trained to 
act on big questions and to manipu- 
late big machines, is shrugging off 
this conflict because of its enormity. 
What is suggested is that we 
insignificant little human beings 
who are willing to do our small part 
on God’s side, stop looking at the 
picture from the large view; that we 
adopt the viewpoint suggested by 
Goethe: “Man is not born to solve 
the problems of the universe but 
to find out where the problem lies 
and then keep within the limits of 
what he can comprehend.” 


RoBERT E. DELANY. 


_— 





THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S UNIT 
For War Relief 


NDER the patronage of His Emi- 
nence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, the membership of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Unit for War Relief 
has trebled since the cessation of 
hostilities. Its work is truly catho- 
lic in scope. Cartons containing 
clothing and supplies are continu- 
ally shipped to bishops, priests, 
nuns, relief organizations and indi- 
viduals wherever they may be lo- 
cated in the countries affected by 
the War — not omitting Germany 
and Japan. 
During the past season, the Unit 
has tried to specialize more partic- 


ularly in sending food packages and 
cartons of clothing to individual 
cases in the war-ravaged countries 
where the need is desperate and 


acute. Much, much more could be 
sent if the cost of mailing the pack- 
ages were not such a drain on the 
slim resources of the Unit. As His 
Excellency Archbishop McIntyre so 
truly said, the Unit does the work 
which the larger war relief agencies 
are unable to do. Their work is en 
masse, whereas the Unit is able to 
put in the human touch which 
makes the outgoing package so 
much more personal. 
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Many people ask how we keep a 
war relief Unit going in times of 
peace. They admit that the need 
of such an organization is great at 
present when the world is in such a 
chaotic condition. Our answer is 
that we keep the work of the Unit 
constantly before the public: by 
means of articles in the various 
Catholic papers and magazines and 
secular newspapers, by drives for 
clothing, by Benefits of one kind or 
another to raise funds. For it has 
no endowment of any kind. What- 
ever money comes in today goes out 
tomorrow in some form of practical 
relief. It is entirely due to the gen- 
erosity and kind hearts of our mem- 
bers and friends that the Unit did 
not fold up at the end of the War, 
just when the need of it was greater 
than ever. 

Another way of keeping interest 
in the Unit alive is the monthly 
Meeting and Tea. We always have 


outstanding speakers, usually those 


recently returned from the stricken 
areas, who give vivid word pictures 
of the distress we are trying to 
lighten. We herewith give a brief 
schedule of the past season: 

In November, His Excellency 
Archbishop McIntyre gave an ad- 
dress of welcome to the members. 
Rev. John La Farge, S.J., Moderator 
of the Unit, gave a short résumé 
of the Unit’s work. Lady Armstrong 
announced that the Unit’s drive for 
Free Milk for Austrian babies had 
netted $1,350.05 and had been sent 
to American Relief to Austria. Miss 
Mariska de Hedry, lately returned 
from Britain, demonstrated graph- 
ically with samples of food just 
what the British ration system 
meant. She made a plea for the 
Poles who have taken refuge in East 
Lothian, Scotland. 

In December, the speakers were 
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Mrs. Edgar W. Leonard, just ar- 
rived from a tour of Holland, and 
Miss Simone Deitz, Social Service 
Worker in France. 

At the January meeting Rev. 
Angelo Margiaria, Salesian Mission- 
ary in Japan, and Rev. Aloysius 
Weislo, of the N.C.W.C., gave re- 
ports on their work; the latter 
among the Poles. 

In February, Mr. Theobald J. 
Dengler, of the U. S. Military Gov- 
ernment of Germany, showed pic- 
tures of the devastation in Berlin 
and other parts of Germany, with 
running comment. 

In March, Dr. Irene Slachta, Di- 
rector of the Catholic Institute for 
Social Service for Women, Buda- 
pest, Hungary, and Rev. Leo Mc- 
Govern, S.J., recently returned from 
the Philippines, were the speakers. 

At the April meeting Mrs. Alex- 
ander Webb showed motion pic- 
tures she herself had taken in Brit- 
ain, with a running commentary. 

In May, we were privileged to 
have Rev. Martin Dempsey. As a 
Chaplain he had sponsored the 
spirit of co-operation between the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
Chaplains in Britain. He said that 
the greatest problem which the 
Catholic Church is facing in Eng- 
land today is the complete apathy 
and lack of interest in any form of 
religion. The upsurge of religious 
feeling of which we read during the 
War was short-lived. It ended when 
the last bomb hit England. But 
Father Dempsey reminded us that 
twelve men had converted the world 
long go and he felt sure that God 
would show the Catholic priests 
how to bring back the English to a 
spiritual awareness of the real 
meaning of religion. 

Many of our members and work- 
ers are amazed at the quantity of 
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clothing which comes in to the Unit. 
But the donors would feel well re- 
paid if they could envision the hap- 
piness of the recipients. These 
poor people have had to wear any 
old cast-off garment which came to 
hand when their individual worlds 
crashed about them. They have 
had to endure the sordid, revolting 
side of warfare. So it is that we 
consider the boxes we send over- 
seas from the Unit as not just so 
many pounds of clothing but rather 
as individual messages of encour- 
agement and good cheer. 

It is not always easy for us to 
pay the parcel post. Occasionally 
we have the opportunity of sending 
cartons by hand. A lady from Fin- 
land, who has given refuge on her 
estate near Helsinki to 500 bombed- 
out persons, will shortly sail with 
hundreds of garments from our 
Unit as part of her baggage. 

One day when our packing room 
was almost empty, we received a 
letter from a lady in Niagara Falls 
asking if we still wanted clothing. 
We replied in the affirmative by air- 
mail, with the result that in a few 
days we received several huge car- 
tons of shoes and clothing in excel- 
lent condition. This was followed 
by a letter saying that the Ladies of 
Charity of her parish had collected 
the garments and wished them sent 
to Poland, if possible. As we had 
virtually nothing but goodwill in 
our treasury at the time, we solved 
the problem by contacting a Polish 
lady who had previously sent over 
some of our boxes. Providentially, 
a friend of hers was sailing the fol- 
lowing day for Poland, so every- 
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thing was listed, repacked and de- 
livered to her home, all within an 
hour. 

Our intention is to have the 
Unit become an International Club- 
room where the G.I. brides may 
come to work, meet girls of their 
own nationality and so feel a little 
less lonely in this big city. Surgical 
dressings made by a special group 
are sent to a hospital in Liberia 
while the Merchant Marine Library 
and the Chaplains’ Aid Association 
are constantly supplied with books 
and magazines sent in by our mem- 
bers. From time to time, cartons 
of articles suitable for birthday gifts 
are forwarded to the wounded vet- 
erans of World War L., to their hos- 
pital in Augusta, Georgia. 

This year, moved by the ghastly 
suffering of our friends in the Phil- 
ippines, due in part to our bombers, 
which destroyed thirty years’ work 
of the Jesuit missionaries, we plan 
to aid them especially. We are also 
appealing for the children of Japan. 
Ten dollars will buy thirty pounds 
of powdered milk (one year’s supply 
for a child); $5 will buy 6 month’s 
supply and a check for $2.50 enough 
for 3 months. Those who wish may 
have a share in this work, to whom 
we send in advance our most grate- 
ful thanks. Our headquarters are 
at 17 East 51st Street. 

From our hearts we wish to thank 
His Eminence the Cardinal, His Ex- 
cellency Archbishop McIntyre and 
all the workers and contributors 
who have helped to make this past 
season the biggest and the busiest 
the Unit has yet experinced. 

AGNES M. FINN. 





THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE’S TENTH BIRTHDAY 


LUE the sky and cool the breezes 

which welcomed the tenth anni- 
versary convention of the Catholic 
Theater Conference to Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington. Not only did 
it present a highly variegated pictorial 
display of the religious orders but 
proved the wide distribution of mem- 
bership—coast to coast, north to south. 
By bus, by car, by plane and train, 
priests, nuns and laity had assembled; 
high school boys and girls, collegians, 
teachers and community theater 


leaders met there together. 

The two disappointments were the 
illness of the President, Rev. James J. 
Donahue, and the absence of Emmet 
Lavery. The most basic satisfaction, 


that the Conference had proved its 
practical value so successfully that the 
motion to raise the dues produced no 
objections and little discussion. 

Said Sister Maria Ancilla, O.P., 
“Even we poor high schools can raise 
the few extra dollars for something 
really worth while.” 

Thereupon two of the larger Com- 
munity Theaters pledged themselves 
to a contribution of $250 each while 
others suggested that an extra benefit 
performance of their winter produc- 
tion might be given to balance the 
budget, for truth to tell the only 
hindrance to the growth of the Con- 
ference is a financial one. If it were 
not for the hospitality of the New York 
Blackfriars’ Guild and the loyalty of 
an anonymous benefactor, the Confer- 
ence would not only lack an Executive 
Secretary but an address and a type- 
writer. We look to St. Genesius to 
bring us more Sustaining Member- 
ships at $25 and some really large be- 
quest from some Foundation or patron. 
The Communists have already shown 
us what can be accomplished in the 
theater. Here is the answer to them. 


A general eagerness for new tech- 
niques was a very hopeful note. It 
is interesting that the same thought 
was expressed by Jo Mielziner, rep- 
resenting the professional theater and 
by the Rev. J. A. Cousins speaking for 
the amateur stage. Both underlined 
the idea of simplification for stage 
design; Father Cousins also pointed 
out that form was more important 
to the eye than color although Mr. 
Mielziner insisted that all one had to 
do to get a round of applause on the 
rise of the curtain was to show plenty 
of blue sky. “Why not make it yel- 
low?” was the later suggestion of 
Father Cousins. Although they spoke 
on different days, their conclusions 
were surprisingly similar. Mielziner 
said he had come more and more 
to believe that a good design must 
be emotionally rather than factually 
true. The curse of the screen was 
that the camera’s eye had no power 
of choice. Selective realism, however, 
concentrated on those objects in a 
room or a landscape which were 
pertinent to the characters and the 
dramatic action. (When I remember 
the sets cluttered with books and bric- 
a-brac and pictures which were the 
fashion this winter and so often 
diverted my attention from the dia- 
logue, I can endorse this suggestion.) 

On the topic of Stage Lighting, 
Mielziner differentiated between func- 
tional, directional and electronic con- 
trol—the latter only in its infancy. In 
functional lighting, the fundamental 
consideration is to be sure that every 
actor’s face can be seen distinctly 
when he is speaking. Directional 
lighting is concerned with focusing 
attention on a certain portion of the 
set or certain characters. “Spots,” 
said Mr. Mielziner, “are an American 
development but their possibilities 
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are only beginning to be studied.” 
Personally he is fond of footlights but 
the ballet has driven them out be- 
cause they obscure the dancers’ feet. 
Ellen Terry as late as 1902, not only 
insisted on footlights but on gas as 
being a softer, kinder radiance. Pro- 
jected sets, Mielziner believes, have a 
great future but to make them one 
with the actors, it was essential, he 
said, to have some three dimensional 
objects in front of them. 

The Rev. W. K. Trivett, S.J., ad- 
vocated and urged more music in the 
theater, suggesting that it is quite as 
appropriate for comedy as tragedy 
which has certainly been charmingly 
demonstrated in Alice in Wonderland 
with Addinsell’s score. The expense, 
however, in the professional world is 
a serious deterrent. That is where 
the Little Theaters have an advantage, 
and some very delightful experiments 
may result from Father Trivett’s ex- 
hortation. The Muses are really girls 
of one family and with a common 
purpose. 

As for Playwrighting, both Father 
Nagle and Walter Kerr were unani- 


mous in the need for experimental 


theaters. So completely does Rev. G. 
V. Hartke, O.P., Head of the Drama 
Department of Catholic University, 
believe in stimulating playwrighting 
through production that, even at the 
cost of losing some of the large 
audiences who attend their theater, 
C.U. is determined to produce seven 
original scripts during the coming sea- 
son—one of which was presented dur- 
ing the Conference. Mr. Eric Capon, 
of the Liverpool Old Vic, says he has 
yet to hear of a Playwright’s course 
anywhere but in America. I wish he 
could have heard Mr. Kerr’s most in- 
telligent digest of what C.U. can offer. 
Mr. Capon goes on to say in Theater 
Arts, “I do not myself believe that one 
can teach really first-class dramatists; 
they are rarities for whom it is impos- 
sible to legislate.’ “Heaven must 
send the inspiration,” agreed Mr. Kerr, 
“that, of course, lies beyond the Uni- 
versity’s scope but often the inspira- 
tion comes as a fragmentary idea and 
we can help the author make it an 
organic whole. We can explain to 
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him the techniques of a highly special- 
ized art which it would be difficult 
for him to learn by himself without 
years of apprenticeship in the theater 
but it is in the theater that he can 
still learn most and because a play is 
not a play until it is played, we want 
to stage the output of our workshop.” 
The best way to encourage playwrights 
is to produce their work. 

This was echoed by Pére Emile 
Legault, guest speaker at the Com- 
munion Breakfast, whose famous band 
of players, Les Compagnons de S. 
Laurent, of Montreal, present not only 
Ghéon and the classics but original 
scripts. From 500, Pére Legault’s 
audiences have now increased to 10,- 
000 and his actors, who now take their 
theater as a full time job, eke out 
modest salaries with radio work, but, 
such is the selfless spirit of the com- 
pany, individual names are not listed 
on the programs. 

This same attitude is reflected in 
the growing reluctance of the Confer- 
ence to sponsor prizes or trophies at 
their Play Festivals. They prefer to 
offer awards to groups and only to 
disclose the. Judge’s ratings on request. 
The many gains to be made by hold- 
ing Play Festivals was described by 
Rev. Karl Schroeder speaking for 
High Schools and by Miss Therese 
Marie Cuny for Colleges. The vast 
amount of preliminary work is com- 
pensated by the results. At Dubuque, 
Iowa, the High School groups came 
by bus and were entertained by a 
supper and tea dance. Miss Cuny 
very ably organized a Collegiate 
Festival at Mundelein College in Chi- 
cago last winter where Mr. Kerr was 
the judge and where the response was 
full of enthusiasm. 

Dr. Josephine Callan, of C.U., point- 
ed out a new feature of their Theater 
in providing two directors for every 
production; one director, usually Dr. 
Callan, devoting her time to working 
with individual actors in interpreta- 
tion. It may be apposite here to ob- 
serve that a stage manager told me not 
long ago that a great many young 
actors lose out by not being sufficiently 
trained in interpretation to be able 
to take direction. The day is past 
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when a Belasco is willing to spend his 
own time coaching some young actress 
between rehearsals. Nowadays if the 
actor isn’t able to give the director 
what he wants after one or two re- 
hearsals, he is dismissed although he 
may have great potential ability. 
There is no Dr. Callan to give him a 
hand. Miss Louise Gifford, from 
Columbia University, gave a fascinat- 
ing demonstration of the physical 
foundations of pantomime which in- 
spired one member, at least, of her 
audience to proceed at once to New 
York for some private lessons. 

His Grace, the Bishop of Manchester, 
rounded out the Conference in de- 
scribing the splendid part the drama 
had played in the pageants held in 
honor of Our Lady in the Marian 
Congress in Ottawa. Gratitude is due 
to the Father Rector and Drama 
Faculty of Catholic University for 
their hospitality; to Sister Honora, 
O.P., for her work on Publicity and 
most amusing report on it; to Sister 
Aquinas, O.P., for her three weeks of 
hard work of mounting the photo- 
graphs for the art exhibit and, of 
course, to Miss Helen Purcell our secre- 
tary and her assistant Miss McElroy. 


AtL GAuL Is Dtvipep.—But Caesar 
was writing before the days of the 
black market which in this farce ap- 
pears to have united the rural popu- 
lation in a common cause of con- 
siderable profit. This is the first of 
the seven original scripts to be pro- 
duced by Catholic University and 
there is no question but that its pre- 
view audience found it funny. 

The scene is a small French vil- 
lage where the U. S. A. warehouse has 
’ served as credit bank for an American 
Sergeant who was formerly an interior 
decorator with strongly acquisitive 
tastes as an art collector. An unhappy 
Second Lieutenant is taking over com- 
mand of the pretty well emptied ware- 
house just as the Sergeant is offered 
a rather famous Renoir and is told 
that Army tinned goods have become 
a glut on the market and that the price 
of the Renoir is nothing less than the 
special truckload of turkeys on their 
way to the General. Undaunted, the 
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Sergeant agrees so long as he has to 
take no violent part in the transaction 
which is to be handled by no less a 
person than the Mayor himself. In a 
timely snow storm, the trucks are held 
up by a road barrier and emptied while 
the drivers are being entertained but, 
unfortunately for the Mayor, he hides 
the turkeys too hastily in the barn of 
the Convent and when the Army gets 
on their trail, the Mother Superior 
declares that the nice fat birds are a 
present from St. Joseph to whom the 
Sisters have just ended a Novena for 
their orphans. The whole village rises 
to prevent the despoliation of the 
Convent and the Mother Superior tells 
the General that if he doesn’t mind 
waiting nine days they will make an- 
other Novena for Ais Christmas din- 
ner! A series of rapid events prove 
as disadvantageous to the Staff Of- 
ficers as they are advantageous to the 
humble Lieutenant. The Sergeant ac- 
quires his Renoir, the Lieutenant, a 
wife, the orphans their turkeys and the 
moral seems to be that Uncle Sam’s 
gravy boat holds enough for everyone. 

Except for the love scenes, the ac- 


tion was quick and the timing up to 
the minute; the best performance being 
given by the author as the retiring and 
cynical C.O. with the Sergeant a close 
second. (But we wish everyone hadn’t 
pronounced Renoir as if it had an 


acute accent — Raynoir.) — At 
Theater. 


C.U. 


LaurA.—Most likely those wo never 
saw the popular picture, Laura, will 
be more magnanimous about the play. 

Clifton Webb made a special feature 
of Lydecker in the picture. He is now 
played by that excellent actor, Otto 
Kruger, whose interpretation seems 
more sympathetic and less_ subtly 
Sinister than Webb’s but is finely 
finished in every detail. K. T. Stevens, 
daughter of Hollywood’s director, Sam 
Wood, has more youth and beauty 
than experience and gave the impres- 
sion of using Miss Hepburn as her 
model. Tom Rutherford had plenty of 
force as the hot-headed Southerner, 
and an extremely sound performance 
is contributed by Hugh Marlowe as the 
detective. In fact Mr. Marlowe steadies 
the whole production and is a reliable 
and attractive ringmaster for the rather 
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grim circus which goes on behind 
Laura’s yards of draperies. 

There is plenty of talk in Laura but 
it is lively and literate and on the 
whole we would place it in the upper 
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register of melodramas. True it never 
acquires the eerie atmosphere nor con- 
tinuous thrills of Angel Street but its 
characters come to life and dominate 
the action.—At the Cort. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—They love it in London. 
—At the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—On the 
other hand we can only regret the con- 
tinuance of this subversive comedy.— 
At the Morosco. 


December 


HarvEY.—James Stewart appears in 
the role of Elwood P. Dowd, for the 
month of August, during Frank Fay’s 
vacation.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


January, 1946 
STATE OF THE UNION.—Still has one 
new line every night.—At the Hudson. 
March 


BorN YESTERDAY. — Rowdy, funny 
farce about a racketeer who makes the 
mistake of educating his girl—At the 
Lyceum. 


June 


CaLL ME MISTER.—Gay revue by ex- 
service men and girls with very agree- 
able musical score by Rome.—At the 
Majestic. 


July 


ANNIE GET Your GuN.—We hear 
Mary Martin is to head another com- 
pany of the musical which Ethel Mer- 
man and Irving Berlin have made so 
popular.—At the Imperial. 


December 


Happy BirtHpay.—Helen Hayes’ gay 
monologue with a very different moral 
from a Lost Weekend. All in a Newark 
bar.—At the Broadhurst. 


February, 1947 


FINIAN’s Rarnsow. — Full of fun, 
about a leprechaun who follows his 


stolen crock of gold to “Missitucky.” 
Dancing, music, décor and story are 
all good—so is the cast and the social 
satire. But we wish they would elimi- 
nate the stupid joke in such bad taste 
which doesn’t belong in it——At the 


' Forty-sixth Street. 


BuRLESQUE.—Only appealing to those 
who enjoy Bert Lahr who plays his 
first straight part on the legitimate 
stage in Hopkins’ ancient comedy.—At 
the Belasco. 


March 


JoHN Loves MaAry.—Jolly farce by 
the author of Dear Ruth.—At the Music 
Box. 


SWEETHEARTS. — Victor Herbert’s 
banal operetta hangs on the antics of 
Bobby Clark who is at his Clarkiest.— 
At the Shubert. 


ALL My Sons.—Tragic drama which 
won the Drama Critics’ Award. Ex- 
ceedingly well played.—At the Coronet. 


April 


BrigaADoon.—Splendid musical play 
about a village in the Highlands that 
comes to life for one day every hun- 
dred years. Rich in drama, with 
dances by Agnes de Mille and fine cos- 
tumes of the period by David Ffolkes. 
—At the Ziegfeld. 


June 


THE MEDIUM and THE TELEPHONE.— 
Some of the best news of the season is 
that Gian-Carlo Menotti’s extraordinary 
musical drama The Medium has not 
cut short its run as it seemed neces- 
sary in June. Audiences have increased 
weekly—something not to be missed. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


A YounG MANn’s Fancy.—Foolish 
farce about a co-ed Summer Camp with 
plenty of nice young people in the cast. 
—At the Plymouth. 
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STRESS OF CONFLICT 


BECAUSE Tennyson was a poet, sensi- 
tive to the inner pulse of things, re- 
coiling from all that violated the beauty 
and freshness which life intended, he 
felt, as we today can all too clearly see, 


that humanity had entered on a false: 


path which, if pursued, could only end 
in appalling disaster. The era of the 
machine and the merchant had begun 
and although as a national Laureate 
he did his best to salute the possibili- 
ties of expansion and human better- 
ment, the real poet in him already felt 
the threat of those “Satanic mills” to 
all that was comely and sensitive in the 
civilization which man had so labouri- 
ously built up. 

The artist in him as well as the man 
with his deep hidden roots in some- 
thing primeval clung to the classical 
pattern of life as a defence against 
the chaos of elemental forces and the 
clash and clang of machines which 
man no longer controlled. Yet in mood 
and feeling he was a child of the 
romantic movement, divining how 
precariously the traditional classical 
and humanistic culture survived over 
an abyss which already seemed to be 
opening to engulf it. 

What has been called his com- 
promise was an attempt to combine 
the best of the old and the new. He 
was, in fact, the one great English poet, 
as Mr. Scaife has pointed out in a sug- 
gestive essay, to attempt to express the 
physical and intellectual rhythms, 
which were being shaped by railways 
and scientific theories, in forms 
modelled in the classical tradition. He 
was, also, one of the first, despite all 
his attempts at objective dramatiza- 
tion, to withdraw poetry into the 
introspective world from which today 
it has not yet succeeded in extricating 
itself... . 

Much of his work can be seen to- 
day to have reflected the false com- 
promise which was the uneasy reac- 
tion of an age that felt its foundations 


crumbling but could not begin to build 
anew. But beneath the compromise 
in Tennyson himself was the stress of 
a true conflict. Beneath the “muffled 
poet of domestic horizons” was a lonely 
spirit, wild as the eagle of his poem, 
who watched from his mountain walls 
and longed at times “like a thunder- 
bolt to fall.” 

His age depreciated thunderbolts 
and he accepted outwardly its ruling. 
But all that was untamed and forlorn 
within him resented the conventions 
which caution and worldly interest 
approved. It was from these inner- 
most depths of his nature that the 
music of his greatest verse flowed, 
verse that will live as long as English 
poetry does. For it was modulated by 
a consummate craftsman. Personal 
feeling and impersonal craftsmanship 
met and married in his greatest verse 
and the subjective was crystallized by 
a conscious art of which he was an 
exquisite master. When all that was 
second-rate in his philosophy, trite in 
his moralizing or bathos in his senti- 
ment is forgotten, he will be remem- 
bered as the supreme lyrical poet of 
an age whose moral disease he so 
deeply sensed and so melodiously as- 
suaged. 

—From Poets and Pundits. By HuGcH .L’An- 


son FaussetT (New Haven: Yale University 
Press). 


> 
— 





RETREAT FROM INDIVIDUALISM 


A SIGNIFICANT effect of the impact 
of the Bolshevik ideology [on the 
Western World] has been to hasten 
the disappearance of the individualist 
values of bourgeois society and the 
substitution for them of the social 
values of mass civilization. The age of 
bourgeois capitalism emancipated the 
individual from his predetermined 
place in the social and economic 
order, replaced status by contract, and 
left the individual free to choose his 
calling and to rely on his own judg- 
ment and his own efforts. The 
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bourgeois order brought prosperity 
and privilege to the capable and enter- 
prising few. Individualism really 
meant the claim of outstanding indi- 
viduals to be different, to distinguish 
themselves by their attainments, and 
by the enjoyment of corresponding 
privileges, from the undifferentiated 
mass of common men. But for the 
ordinary worker individual freedom 
to choose his job seemed largely illu- 
sory when its complement was free- 
dom to starve. To have no social 
obligation to work might seem a boon; 
but it might be purchased at too high 
a price if society in its turn had no 
obligation to provide for the workless. 

The advantages of individualism 
perhaps never impressed themselves 
at all deeply on the consciousness of 
the masses. At any rate by the end of 
the 19th century the retreat from in- 
dividualism had begun; the benefits 
of an assured status once more seemed 
more alluring than the combination 
of a partly fictitious independence 
with a real and intolerable risk. Trade 
unions, collective bargaining, social 
insurance and the _ ever-growing 
volume of social legislation were 
symptoms, or perhaps contributory 
causes, of the retreat from individu- 
alism towards the new values of mass 
civilization. ... 

The cult of the proletariat, of the 
common man, by insisting on the 
equality of social rights common to all, 
has confirmed the emphasis, already 
implicit in modern techniques of pro- 
duction, on similarity and standardiza- 
tion. It treats society as a conglomera- 
tion of undifferentiated individuals, 
just as science treats matter as a con- 
glomeration of undifferentiated atoms. 
The social unit displays a growing de- 
termination to “condition” the indi- 
viduals composing it in uniform ways 
and for uniform purposes and a grow- 
ing ability to make this determination 
effective. The view that the exclusive 
or primary aim of education is to 
make the individual think for himself 
is outmoded; few people any longer 
contest the thesis that the child should 
be educated “in” the official ideology 
of his country. The standardization 
of production makes it necessary for 
large numbers of individuals to spend 
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their working hours doing exactly the 
same thing in exactly the same way. 
Press and radio ensure that they are 
inoculated with the same ideas or 
with a few simple variants of them; 
commercial advertising strives to 
make them want the same thing to 
eat, drink and wear, and the same 
amusements to distract them. The 
individual becomes depersonalized; 
the machine and the organization are 
more and more his masters. The con- 
temporary problem of individualism 
in a mass civilization has no precedent 
anywhere in history.... 

It looks as if the western world will 
have to develop a stronger sense of the 
duty of the individual to society, and 
the Soviet Union a stronger sense of 
the obligations of society to the indi- 
vidual. 

—From The Soviet Impact on the Western 


World. By Epwarp Carga (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.). 


<i 
—— 





WHEN Do WE Start? 


Tue Catholic Church has been ac- 
cused of always being one revolution 


behind the times. This is not true 
of the Church itself, certainly not of 
the modern Popes. It can well be said, 
however, of the masses of the laity. 
They are one, possibly two or three, 
revolutions behind the times. The 
clothes they wear to Sunday Mass were 
designed only yesterday; their reli- 
gious ideas hark back to the mid-Vic- 
torian era. They think in terms of 
keeping themselves uncontaminated, 
when they should be thinking in terms 
of making the world holy. They think 
in terms of guarding the truth, when 
they should be thinking in terms of 
spreading it. They think in terms of 
defending the Church, when they 
should be thinking of conquering the 
world. 

Ninety per cent of us Catholics are 
trying to solve the wrong problem. 
The great question today is not How 
Can I Be a Christian in This Society? 
But How Can I Make Contemporary 
Society Christian? We are not sup- 
posed to fit into the world, but we are 
supposed to make this world fit to be 
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in. We now have no alternative but 
to make things over. 

If we do not soon learn this, we shall 
be the last of our contemporaries to 
evaluate the times in which we live. 
This period is the complete end, the 
inglorious finale, the last dregs, of a 
once-glorious Christian era. In a sense 
we (that is, Western civilization) have 
been going down hill since the thir- 
teenth century, and especially since 
the tragic split of Christianity known 
as the Reformation. There is not a 
pure Christian idea left embodied in 
social practice today (except strictly 
within the Church, but even there secu- 
lar influence has not been lacking). 
This is a broad statement, but it can 
be sustained. We were born into a 
country which we took for granted to 
be essentially Christian. Now if we 
look around we shall see that it has 
shed almost its last pretense of being 
so. We are reminded of Christianity 
in our daily life only by Revlon nail 
polish which mocks at an heretical 
notion of original sin, and nativity 
scenes in department store Christmas 
windows. Our peace conferences spurn 
prayer and any mention of God. Our 
college professors (even an occasional 
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Catholic college professor) laugh at 
the idea that religion is relevant to 
economics (“it’s just a system of how 
things work,” they say, but St. Thomas 
thought it was a branch of ethics). 
There is not one movement of any 
force in this country which even thinks 
of trying to oppose the universal spirit 
of materialism. There is not even 
the beginnings of a penitential move- 
ment, and no public official has yet 
mentioned fasting for reasons other 
than expediency. 

This is the interim between a Chris- 
tian temporal era finally finished, and 
a completely new order of things. If 
we do nothing but try to attain worldly 
success within a framework of decay- 
ing industrial capitalism, so much the 
worse for us, and for the world. There 
will be a new world anyhow, and if 
we do not make it, somebody else will. 
Hitler tried (“What I am doing will 
determine the course of history for 
the next thousand years,” he said). He 
failed. Stalin is trying. He has not 
yet failed. When are we going to 
start? Will it be only when it is al- 
ready too late? 


—From Designs for Christian Living. By 
Perer MicHaets (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


HE American Catholic is indistinguishable from his fellow Americans 
—except by refusing to eat meat on Friday. 
—LeonaaD AusTIN, in Integrity, July. 
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TASK FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


MopERN civilization today seems to 
be following the same road as the 
ancient world under the Roman Em- 
pire; on the one hand, a vast develop- 
ment of material resources and luxury 
—above all luxury for the masses— 
bread and games and baths and thea- 
tres; on the other, the vast develop- 
ment of power—the overwhelming 
pressure of unlimited power, concen- 
trated in the hands of the masters of 
the world. But in our case the danger 
is greater, because our power and 
resources are incomparably greater 
and because the tradition we are los- 
ing is not that of the pagan city state, 
but that of Christendom. Neverthe- 
less this gloomy parallel is not alto- 
gether a hopeless one. For the decline 
of the classical culture and the growth 
of the massive power of the world state 
did not actually produce in the long 
run a materialist culture. It was fol- 
lowed by a sudden escape of humanity 
into a new spiritual dimension, the 
discovery of a new spiritual world and 
the acquisition of a new spiritual free- 
dom. It was the age of Tiberius and 
Nero that saw the coming of Chris- 
tianity, and the breakdown of the 
giant fabric of the world state in the 
third century was followed by the rise 
of the new Christian culture. 

The present crisis of our civilization 
can only be solved by a similar process 
of radical conversion and spiritual 
transformation. For hard as it may be 
to see the possibility of this, it is no 
less difficult to believe in the possibility 
of definite progress along the present 
line to some robot utopia. Indeed the 
catastrophes of the last thirty years 
are not only a sign of the bankruptcy 
of secular humanism, they only go to 
show that a completely secularized 
civilization is inhuman in the absolute 
sense—hostile to human life and ir- 
reconcilable with human nature it- 
self... . For a time western civiliza- 
tion managed to live on the normal 


tradition of the past, maintained by a 
kind of sublimated humanitarian ideal- 
ism. But it was essentially a transi- 
tional phenomenon, and as humanism 
and humanitarianism fade away, we 
see societies more and more animated 
by the blind will to power which 
drives them on to destroy one another 
and ultimately themselves. Civiliza- 
tion can only be creative and life-giv- 
ing in the proportion that it is spirit- 
ualised. Otherwise the increase of 
power inevitably increases its power 
for evil—its destructiveness. 

Therefore it is only by the redis- 
covery of the spiritual world and the 
restoration of man’s spiritual capacities 
that it is possible to save humanity 
from self-destruction. This is the im- 
mense task which Christian education 
has to undertake. It involves a great 
deal more than any Christian or any 
educationalist has yet realized. And 
this is inevitable because we are deal- 
ing with unknown factors which lie 
beyond our horizon of vision, below 
our level of consciousness and above 
the capacity of our reason: in other 
words the problem concerns the future, 
the human soul and God: three things 
which we cannot understand. For this 
reason, modern man who has been 
accustomed to living in a world which 
is scientifically known and _ techno- 
logically controlled is in a worse posi- 
tion for dealing with the ultimate 
religious problems than his ancestors 
who were at every turn faced with 
mysterious forces over which they had 
no control and who consequently felt 
an obvious immediate, practical sense 
of dependance on the power and as- 
sistance of God. 

But this does not mean that we ought 
to acquiesce, as some modern Christian 
thinkers are inclined to do, in the 
complete incomprehensibility and 
otherness of Faith—in a dualism of 
religion and culture which leaves no 
room for Christian education. The 
greater is our knowledge of nature 
and man and history, the greater is 
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the obligation to use these increased 
resources for God, not merely in the 
way of moral action, but intellectually 
also, by the re-interpretation of the 
tradition of Christian culture in terms 
of the new knowledge, and by relating 
the instruments of culture to their true 
spiritual end.... 

The recovery of a Christian culture 
is therefore the essential educational 
and religious task, and it is inseparable 
from the social ideal of Christendom— 
of the Christian people—plebs Chris- 
tiana—populus Dei. This ideal which 
has become so pale and remote to the 
individualism and secularism of the 
19th century, and indeed of the whole 
modern world, lies at the very heart 
of Christianity. It was equally present 
in the Middle Ages when Christendom 
was a triumphant world culture and 
in the days when Christianity was a 
persecuted underground movement, 
but when nevertheless Christians were 
conscious of being a new people “a 
third race” on whose heads the ends 
of the world were come. 

If from the standpoint of the Roman 
man of the world, these Christians 
were an uneducated lot of barbarians, 
we must remember that they were in 
reality just as much the heirs of a 
tradition of culture as the cultivated 
Hellenist and that they brought into 
the tired and sophisticated civiliza- 
tion of the Roman Empire the accumu- 
lated treasures of a profound spiritual 
experience which was on a different 
plane of reality from anything that 
Greece and Rome had known. And in 
the modern world there is a similar 
tradition of sacred culture which it 
has been the mission of the Church to 
nourish and preserve. However secu- 
larized our modern civilization may 
become, this sacred tradition remains 
like a river in the desert, and a 
genuine religious education can still 
use it to irrigate the thirsty lands and 
to change the face of the world with 
the promise of new life. The great 
obstacle is the failure of Christians 
themselves to understand the depth of 
that tradition and the inexhaustible 
gag a of new life that it con- 
tains. 


—CHRISTOPHER Dawson, “Education and the 
Crisis of Christian Culture,” in Lumen Vitae 
(Brussels), Vol. I., No. 2, 1946. 
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QUESTION OF GERMAN NATIONALISM 


ENGLISH and French nationalism 
has been a natural growth because 
they grew together with an increas- 
ingly unitarian nation-State over 
about one thousand years. German 
nationalism is an artificial copy of 
western nationalism, for there did not 
exist any such united nation-State with 
a central power in Germany. When, in 
the nineteenth century, Germany, to- 
gether with western liberalism, adopted 
western nationalism, the attempt to 
build a united liberal Germany failed 
dismally, in the revolution of 1848. 
Instead Germany got a hybrid kind of 
unification through Prussian conquest 
and through Bismarck’s federal con- 
stitution, which, however, was only a 
sham of true federalism, because Prus- 
sian supremacy got into its way. The 
centralized republic of Weimar, the 
centralized Nazi dictatorship, proved 
utterly unstable. In one word, the 
united German Reich, both as a federal 
and as a unitarian body, is a recent 
and totally unstable growth. This is 
the basic fact about German history 
and politics. In its light, the absurd 
extravagancies of German nationalism 
must be understood as the contortions 
of a movement which was not a natural 
growth of the German soil. German 
nationalism is crazy just because it is 
rootless. 

Therefore, German nationalism has 
always, in real life, been confronted 
with a super-sensitivity to local and 
regional diversities such as is quite 
unknown in France and also in the 
English-speaking world. That super- 
sensitivity is today quite obvious, not 
only, not even primarily, in the rela- 
tion between the western zones and 
the east, but in the relations between 
the various Provinces and the few cen- 
tral departments which exist within 
the western zones. Bodies such as the 
Greater Hesse Government, which is 
dominated by the Socialists, are not 
the least sensitive against any en- 
croachments of the Ldnderrat and of 
the central bi-zonal departments. And 
there is real mass resistance even 
against such small centralizing meas- 
ures as the unification of Wiirttenberg 
and Baden, of Hessen-Nassau and 
Hessen-Darmstadt. The significance 
of such trends is hardly realized, 
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though, inarticulate as German public 
opinion is today, such straws in the 
wind deserve the highest attention. 

Britain, owing to her traditions of 
self-government, has achieved a federal 
structure within the wider scope of 
the Empire. France, without any such 
traditions, finds herself in a sorry 
plight in the age of decaying national- 
isms, and this is not the least of the 
reasons which expose her so much 
to the Communist disease. But Ger- 
many, in order to fall into line, has 
only to fall back upon her tradition of 
one thousand years of regional diver- 
sity. What is happening now in Ger- 
many is therefore not something pro- 
ceeding in the sphere of ideologies. It 
is, on the contrary, something almost 
automatic. Amidst the total eclipse of 
the unstable and vicious central power 
of the Nazi State, the real configura- 
tion of the German political and 
spiritual landscape has suddenly come 
to the surface again. The regional units 
are the only ones to command any 
spontaneous loyalty. Only among the 
general disruption of articulate politi- 
cal thought and discussion resulting 
from the Nazi age and its final col- 
lapse, without it being much noticed, 
German life just consciously turns 
back to its foundations. 

I do not maintain that this trend 
has reached the point where it can be 
regarded as a safe and final basis for 
German reconstruction. To reach such 
a stage, a large number of potential 
leaders of German opinion would have 
to be articulate about it, which, in the 
present stage of intellectual torpor, 
will take time. Also, the scourge of 
economic disruption militates against 
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a ready acceptance of federalism in 
the political field. The abolition of 
senseless economic barriers between 
the zones is a necessary condition of 
any reasonable political settlement. 
Yet after the total collapse of the 
Reich there is no need whatsoever to 
think of German reconstruction only in 
terms of the main currents of German 
political life in the last century, be- 
cause the main currents and political 
ideas of the nineteenth century are, 
thank God, out of date everywhere. 
Rather, the total collapse of Germany 
opens up possibilities of a new be- 
ginning, of forming a new pattern out 
of a tradition of one thousand years 
of German federalism woven into the 
oncoming supra-national texture of the 
west, which is in its turn also rooted 
in the time-honoured traditions of 
the unity of Western Christendom. 
Whether this new pattern can be 
formed out of the debris of the Ger- 
man Reich, depends in the first place 
on the vision of the leaders of the west 
and of the leaders of German opinion, 
and in the second place on a reason- 
able handling of Germany’s desperate 
economic plight. 

Or are we, instead of finding our 
most desperate everyday misery al- 
leviated, going to be knocked into 
political shape, according to the wishes 
of the Kremlin, by a measure of politi- 
cal unity of the Berlin pattern, 
sweetened by a measure of totalitarian- 
ism of the Moscow brand? And if we 
then, inevitably, try to resist that Ogpu 
regime, are we again to be charged 
with an impenitent intractability—of 
the western nations’ own making? 


—FRaANz BorkKeNnAvu, “The Structure of Ger- 
many,” in The Tablet (London), May 3d. 





Recent Events 


DEATHS OF Two BISHOPS 


THE Most Rev. Francis J. Magner, 
Bishop of Marquette, Mich, died at his 
residence June 13th, at the age of sixty. 
He had been Bishop of this See since 
1941. Bishop Magner was born at 
Wilmington, Ill., March 18, 1887, and 
studied at St. Ignatius College, Chi- 
cago, and St. Mary’s in Kansas. Later, 
he entered the North American Col- 
lege in Rome, where he was ordained 
May 17, 1913, in the Basilica of St. 
John Lateran, by Cardinal Pompili. 

After his ordination he returned to 
the United States where he served in 
parishes in Joliet, Chicago, Wilmette, 
Highwood and Evanston. In 1939, 
while pastor of St. Mary’s, Evanston, 
he was raised to the rank of a Mon- 
signor by Pope Pius XII. In Decem- 
ber, 1940, he was named Bishop of 
Marquette, to succeed the late Bishop 
Joseph C. Plagens, who had been 
transferred to the Diocese of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He was consecrated 
February 24, 1941, by Cardinal Stritch 
of Chicago and was installed on March 
20th, of the same year in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral. 

One of Bishop Magner’s brothers is 
the Rev. James A. Magner, procurator 
of the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. The late Bishop 
was closely associated with the work 
of the Catholic Church Extension 
Society in Chicago. 

The Most Rev. Henry J. Althoff, 
Bishop of Belleville, Ill., since 1913, 
died early in July at the age of seventy- 
four. He was a native of Illinois and 
his entire career as a priest and bishop 
was spent in Belleville. He had made 
his studies for the priesthood at Inns- 
bruck and was ordained July 26, 1902. 
In December, 1913, he was named the 
second Bishop of Belleville by Pope 
Pius X. 

The Bishop was a fluent linguist and 
spoke French, Italian, German, Span- 
ish, Polish, Lithuanian and other 
Slavic dialects. He will long be re- 


membered for the notable improve- 
ments made in the Diocese of Belle- 
ville under his guidance. 

May the souls of these two Bishops 
rest in peace! 


— 
— 





EPISCOPAL APPOINTMENTS 


Tue Apostolic Delegation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., announced on June 25th 
that the Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Newark since 1940, 
had been named by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII as the second Bishop of Pater- 
son, N. J. The Diocese of Paterson, 
which was established December 16, 
1937, has been vacant since last year 
when its first Bishop, the Most Rev. 
Thomas H. McLaughlin, died March 
19th. 

Bishop Boland was born in Orange, 
N. J., February 17, 1896, and received 
his education in St. John’s Parochial 
School in Orange, St. Francis Xavier’s 
High School, New York City and Seton 
Hall College, South Orange, N. J. He 
was then sent to the North American 
College in Rome for his theological 
studies and there he received honors 
in moral theology. On December 23, 
1922, he was ordained in St. John 
Lateran. 

On his return to the United States, 
his first appointment was to St. Cath- 
erine’s Church, Hillside, N. J., and 
shortly after this he was transferred 
to Seton Hall where he taught Sacred 
Scripture and the classical languages 
in the High School and College. In 
1926 he was appointed professor of 
moral theology in the diocesan major 
seminary and held this position until 
the Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, Arch- 
bishop of Newark, appointed him 
Chancellor of the newly-created Arch- 
diocese of Newark in 1938. Two years 
later he was consecrated Bishop of 
Newark. 

On July ist, the Most Rev. James 
E. McManus, C.SS.R., was consecrated 
Bishop of Ponce, Puerto Rico. Bish- 
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op McManus was born in Brooklyn, 
October 10, 1900, and attended the 
parochial school. At the age of fif- 
teen he went to the Redemptorist 
Preparatory College at North East, Pa., 
where he spent six years in classical 
studies. In June, 1921, he entered the 
Redemptorist Novitiate at Ilchester, 
Md., afterwards going to the Seminary 
of Mount St. Alphonsus, at Esopus, 
N. Y., where he was ordained on June 
19, 1927, by the late Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes. In May, 1929, he was assigned 
to Caguas, Puerto Rico, working both 
as a parish priest and as a missionary, 
and during the five years following 
this he traveled over the entire island, 
giving missions. In the fall of 1934 
he was transferred to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C., 
to make higher studies in Canon Law. 
He was graduated in June, 1937, with 
a Doctorate and that same year he 
published a study on “The Adminis- 
tration of Church Property in Religious 
Institutions.” 

In 1904, Bishop McManus was reas- 
signed to Puerto Rico, as the first 
Redemptorist Superior in Aguidilla 
and in 1945 he became pastor of the 
church in Mayaguez, in charge of its 
far-flung missions, holding this post 
until he was named Bishop of Ponce, 
replacing the Most Rev. Aloysius J. 
Willinger, C.SS.R., who has been ap- 
pointed Coadjutor Bishop of Mon- 
terey-Fresno, Calif. The Diocese of 
Ponce was established in 1924. Pre- 
vious to that it had been part of the 
Diocese of San Juan, one of the oldest 
dioceses in North America, established 
in 1513. 

The Most Rev. John J. Wright was 
consecrated at the beginning of July. 
Bishop Wright was born in Dorchester, 
Mass., July 18, 1909. He received his 
education in Boston and at the North 
American College and was ordained 
December 8, 1935. For three years 
more he remained in Rome for post- 
graduate studies and on his return to 
Boston served as an assistant in parish 
work for a short time and then was 
assigned to the faculty of St. John’s 
Seminary. The late Cardinal O’Con- 
nell made Dr. Wright his secretary and 
Archbishop Cushing continued him in 
this secretarial position. Pope Pius 
XII named him a Papal Chamberlain 
in 1944. Last May he was named 


Titular Bishop of Tegea and Auxiliary 
Bishop of Boston. The Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing was the consecrat- 
ing prelate, assisted by Bishops Ralph 
L. Hayes of Davenport, Iowa, and 
James L. Connolly, Coadjutor of Fall 
River, Mass. The sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, 
S.J., of Fordham University, N. Y. 

The Most Rev. James J. Byrne was 
consecrated Titular Bishop of Etenna, 
to serve as Auxiliary to Archbishop 
John Gregory Murray of St. Paul, Minn. 
Bishop Byrne is the first native son 
of St. Paul to become a member of the 
hierarchy in his home archdiocese. 
He was consecrated by Archbishop 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. The co- 
consecrators were Bishops Thomas A. 
Welch of Duluth, Minn., and Francis 
J. Schenk of Crookston, Minn. The 
sermon was delivered by Bishop Wil- 
liam O. Brady of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. All three were former priests 
of St. Paul. 

Also at the beginning of July the 
Most Rev. John P. Cody was conse- 
crated Titular Bishop of Apollonia and 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, Mo. 
He also is a native son and was born 
in St. Louis, December 24, 1907. After 
completing his studies at the North 
American College in Rome, he was 
ordained December 8, 1931, and re- 
mained at the Apollinaris and the 
Angelico for graduate studies. On his 
return to St. Louis he was engaged in 
parochial work until he was named 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese. At his 
consecration Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter of St. Louis officiated, assisted 
by Bishops George J. Donnelly of 
Leavenworth, Kan., and Vincent S. 
Waters of Raleigh, N. C. The sermon 
was preached by the Most Rev. Mark 
Carroll, Bishop of Wichita, Kan. 

The Most Rev. Henry T. Klonowski 
was consecrated Titular Bishop of 
Daldis and Auxiliary Bishop of Scran- 
ton, Pa., July 2d. Bishop Klonowski 
was born in Scranton, March 8, 1898, 
and received his early education in his 
native city. Then he entered St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, and 
later the Seminary of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 
His ordination took place in Rome, 
August 8, 1920. For some years after 
his return to America he was engaged 
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in parochial work and served in the 
diocesan curia. He was associate 
editor of The Catholic Light, diocesan 
newspaper of Scranton, from 1934 to 
1943. The Most Rev. William J. Hafey, 
Bishop of Scranton, officiated at his 
consecration, assisted by Bishops 
George L. Leech of Harrisburg, Pa., 
and Stephen S. Woznicki, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Detroit. The Right Rev. 
Msgr. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Director of 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York, delivered the sermon. 

Late in June it was announced that 
the Very Rev. Joseph H. Marling, 
C.PP.S., Provincial of the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Precious Blood, 
Carthagena, Ohio, had been named 
Auxiliary to Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara 
of Kansas City, Mo. He has been 
Provincial of his Society since 1938. 
Bishop-Elect Marling will be conse- 
crated August 6th, in St. Monica’s 
Cathedral, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Mc- 
Donnell, national director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, has been named Titular Bishop 
of Sela and Auxiliary to His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York. The announcement was 
made by the Apostolic Delegate in 
Washington, D. C., July 2d. 

Bishop-elect McDonnell was born in 
New York on August 18, 1894, and 
after finishing high school attended 
Cathedral College and then St. Joseph’s 
Seminary in Yonkers. He was or- 
dained by the late Cardinal Hayes on 
September 20, 1919, and his first as- 
signment was to St. Patrick’s Church 
in Richmond, Staten Island, where he 
served until September, 1923, at which 
time he was appointed by Cardinal 
Hayes diocesan director for the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith and 
was assigned to the Annunciation 
parish of which Bishop Dunn was 
pastor. For thirteen years he held the 
post of diocesan director and during 
that time the Archdiocese of New York 
distributed through the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith approxi- 
mately $450,000 yearly to the home and 
foreign missions. In June, 1923, 
Bishop-elect McDonnell received from 
Fordham University the degree of 
master of arts. He visited many of the 
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foreign missions, including those in 
the South Seas, Dutch East Indies, the 
Philippines, China, Manchuria, Korea 
and Japan, as well as the missions in 
the southern and western parts of the 
United States. In January, 1934, in 
preparation for the annual Mission 
Sunday, he directed the great mission 
exhibit—“The Bishop Dunn Memorial 
Mission Exhibit”—which was held in 
the Hotel Commodore, New York. Over 
100,000 persons visited the exhibit 
where missionaries from both home 
and foreign fields presented the work 
of the Church in her world-wide mis- 


sions. 

In 1936 Bishop-elect McDonnell be- 
came national director of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith in the 
United States and made his first of- 
ficial visit to Rome where he was re- 
ceived in a private audience lasting a 
half-hour by the late Pope Pius XI, 
known as “the Pope of the Missions.” 
In December of that same year the Holy 
Father bestowed on him the title of 
Right Reverend Monsignor. He was 
invested by the late Cardinal Hayes at 
a special ceremony in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on January 10, 1937, and 
on the following evening more than 
100 diocesan directors of the Holy 
Father’s mission aid society attended 
a testimonial dinner at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin to honor the national director. 

On April 23, 1942, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda Fide at 
the Vatican announced the appoint- 
ment of Msgr. McDonnell as general 
secretary of the Supreme General 
Council of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. On May 1, 1944, 
Duquesne University conferred its 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
him in recognition of his “untiring ef- 
forts in the interests of home and for- 
eign missions.” 

Early in June of the present year 
Bishop-elect McDonnell visited Rome 
to attend the first general assembly 
since 1939 of national directors of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith and while in Vatican City he had 
a private audience with Pope Pius XII. 
To all of these Bishops THE CaTHOLICc 
Wor p says: Ad Multos Annos! 


JosErH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


Germany’s Underground. By Allen Welsh Dulles.—The Hidden Damage. By 
James Stern.—The Forest of the Dead. By Ernst Wiechert.—Freedom of the 


Movies. By Ruth A. Inglis.—Philosopher’s Quest. 


By Irwin Edman.—Our Lady 


of Light. By Chanoine C. Barthas and Pére G. da Fonseca.—Our Lady of Fatima. 
By William Thomas Walsh.—A Kierkegaard Anthology. Edited by Robert Bretall. 
Inside U. S. A. By John Gunther.—Tides From the West. By Chiang Monlin.— 
Jim Crow America. By Earl Conrad.—Edward Kavanagh—1795-1844. By Rev. 
William Leo Lucey S.J.—Shorter Notices. 


Germany’s Underground. 
Welsh Dulles. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Co. $3.00. 

The Hidden Damage. By James Stern. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$4.00. 

The Forest of the Dead. By Ernst 
Wiechert. Translated by Ursula 
Stechow. New York: Greenburg- 
Publisher. $2.50. 

Anybody with a real interest in the 
substance of the last war and its is- 
sues still remaining with us, should 
make a little material sacrifice and buy 
for $9.50 these three books—all of 
them. The miracle has really hap- 
pened, and we are blessed now with 
three compeletely competent books on 
a subject which has been habitually 
mistreated by most authors. These 
volumes were published at the same 
time. One has really the impression 
of a special outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Allen Welsh Dulles, brother of Foster 
Dulles and uncle of Avery Dulles, had 
worked as the head of the OSS in 
Switzerland during the war. He was 
the middleman between the German 
Underground—the conspirators of 
July 20, 1944—and the Allied military 
authorities. His powers were sadly 
restricted and the reader will peruse 
his volume with an impression of bit- 
terness and frustration. The dark 
shadow of the Unconditional Surrender 
formula, the fear of offending the 
USSR, incertitude and pettyminded- 
ness prevented full collaboration with 
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this splendid group of men who fought 
the most heroic fight of the whole war. 
If they had succeeded, the present 
calamities would not now be upon us. 


In James Stern’s book we do not 
find a dry, factual account but an ex- 
ceedingly vivid picture of the Germany 
of today. The tale of this brilliant 
Irish-Anglo-American who had been 
sent to Germany in 1945 in order to 
make a survey ef the psychologic ef- 
fects of the aerial bombardment, is a 
most comprehensive one. And here we 
encounter all sorts of Germans, good 
ones and bad ones, honest ones and 
dishonest ones, Nazis and anti-Nazis. 
The moral inequality of mankind is 
the most glaring fact we derive from 
this powerful volume; though not men- 
tioned expressis verbis by the author 
we cannot help but sense the presence 
of Satan and the Angels, of Evil and 
Sanctifying Grace. Most of the real 
heroes are roughly the same type of 
people we encounter in the pages of 
Mr. Dulles’s account: convinced Chris- 
tians (Catholics as well as Protestants), 
noblemen and a certain type of intel- 
lectuals. Mr. Wallace’s “Common 
Man” without traditions and convic- 
tions stands up rather badly and the 
corrupt intellectual—corruptio optimi 
pessima!—hits the bottom. The most 
moving part of Hidden Damage is un- 
doubtedly the account of the martyr- 
dom of Schurik Schmoll, a Christian 
student who opposed the Nazis and 
was beheaded. These pages, contain- 
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ing also Schmoll’s last letters, are more 
moving and inspiring than anything 
this reviewer has read in a long time. 


Ernest Wiechert is one of Germany’s 
greatest living writers. A conserva- 
tive from Eastern Prussia he pro- 
tested publicly against the inhuman 
savagery of Nazism and was finally put 
into the concentration camp of Buchen- 
wald. Wiechert’s greatness lies in his 
superb style and Miss Stechow must 
be congratulated for having preserved 
in her translation the salient features 
of Weichert’s German. The author is 
basically a religious man but we see 
how, towards the end of his unspeak- 
able sufferings, his faith is shaken 
under the impact of the horrors. To- 
day Wiechert is a broken man living 
in Switzerland. 

The reader of these volumes will 
probably come around to the views of 
Count Benckendorff, Imperial Rus- 
sia’s ambassador in London, who said: 
“There is no such thing as ‘the Ger- 
mans’: there are only ‘Germans’.” This 
is also true of all other nations. Our 
modern evils, indeed, start with blunt 
generalizations. 

Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


Freedom of the Movies. By Ruth A. 
Inglis. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 

With the help of a grant made by 
Time, Inc. and Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc., to the University of Chi- 
cago, the Commission on the Freedom 
of the Press, originally planned by 
Henry Luce and Robert Hutchins, be- 
gan to function in 1944. Among its 
more prominent members were Wil- 
liam Hocking, Archibald MacLeish, 
Arthur Schlesinger, George Shuster; 
and Jacques Maritain was one of the 
foreign advisers until 1945, when he 
became French Ambassador to the 
Holy See. The Commission undertook 
“to consider the freedom, the function, 
the responsibilities of the major agen- 
cies of mass communications in our 
times; newspapers, radio, motion pic- 
tures, news-gathering media, maga- 
zines, books.” Up to date three re- 
ports have been published: Freedom 
of the Movies, A Free and Responsible 
Press, The American Radio. 

The first report discusses the social 
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function and moral responsibility of 
the screen and describes the attempts 
at censorship which culminated in the 
Motion Picture Production Code, a 
device to forestall outside regulation. 
In answer to the question, “Is self- 
regulation the best available method of 
control at present?” the Commission 
replies with a qualified “Yes.” As to 
future improvement, the report holds 
that the motion picture’ industry 
should, on the one hand, share the 
freedom of the press and should be 
protected against monopolistic control, 
and, on the other hand, should face its 
own obligation to promote public un- 
derstanding of domestic and interna- 
tional affairs and to develop, even at 
some financial cost, the artistic and 
intellectual possibilities of the screen. 
The steps that should be taken by the 
people to further the proper growth 
of the screen may include use of 
citizens’ committees, educational in- 
stitutions, the press, and specifically 
a national advisory board. 

Thorough and objective as it is, the 
report nevertheless will leave many 
readers feeling that we are all back 
again where we started from, with 
the problem of the Movies laid again 
in the public lap. What are the 
prospects of progress upward? Does 
it not seem that the present situation 
illustrates the old proverb: “A man 
cannot lift himself up by his boot- 
straps?” How can the public con- 
struct a solid basis of new and loftier 
standards? What will it use for moti- 
vation? Is not the present situation a 
new proof that men need supernatural 
guidance, even to manage human af- 
fairs well, and that, unless they seek 
it in humility and reverence, they will 
go stumbling along, repeating the same 
old mistakes? JOSEPH McSorLeEy. 


Philosopher’s Quest. By Irwin Edman. 
New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 
Professor Edman of Columbia Uni- 

versity tells us that in teaching his 

philosophy class he “tries to be equal- 
ly persuasive concerning all the great 
types of thinking and to present them 
all with sympathetic and imaginative 
understanding, to communicate the 
tone and temper of each philosopher.” 

He treats us to imaginary conversa- 
tions with Plato, St. Paul, Marcus 
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Aurelius, Spinoza and Schopenhauer; 
he sets forth the comparative merits of 
poetry, music, painting, science and 
philosophy; he sketches an American 
system of philosophy which denies 
free will, immortality and the exis- 
tence of a personal God. 

In a final chapter our non-commit- 
tal philosopher tells his students: “We 
are living in a cosmos which was not 
made for us, but in which, willy-nilly, 
we have to grow. Some of the old 
comforts and securities provided by 
the traditional faiths of the Western 
World are not possible, if one adheres 
scrupulously to the discoverable pat- 
terns and regularities in nature. There 
is, for one thing, no promise of im- 
mortality or of ultimate order and 
justice.” 

We are not a bit surprised when the 
professor informs us that some of his 
students lose their faith as a result of 
his lectures. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Our Lady of Light. By Chanoine C. 


Barthas and Pére G. da Fonesca, S.J. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 


Co. $2.50. 

Our Lady of Fatima. By William 
Thomas Walsh. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.75. 

Somehow, one has less fear of the 
specter of a bearded Communist with 
an A-Bomb in his nervous fingers, when 
he ponders the radiant figure of Our 
Lady of the Rosary with the sun in her 
hands at Fatima. The former poses 
a problem resolved by the latter. 
These two recent books on Fatima ex- 
plain why. 

Our Lady of Light is an abridged 
version of Canon Barthas’ French 
volume Fdtima, Merveille Inouie. 
Panoramic and orderly, convincing, 
interestingly illustrated, it is rich in 
documentation and scrupulous in ad- 
ducing motives of credibility. It offers, 
however, little fresh material on 
Fatima. A translation of a transla- 
tion (Italian, French, English), it is 
neither original nor literary, though 
it remains an excellent Fatima manual. 
The translation from French into Eng- 
lish is fair, on the whole. The mes- 
sages of Our Lady and of the Angel 
of Peace are inexactly rendered in 
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places, and too often interrupted by 
the author’s parenthetical observations. 
The book abounds in “early impres- 
sions” of the Fatima espisode, written 
and oral, which vary occasionally 
from the written and oral testimony of 
Sister Lucy today. Future historians 
must bear in mind that Our Lady her- 
self made Sister Lucy Fatima’s unique 
“primary source” in June, 1917, and 
still favors her with private revela- 
tions. 

Dr. Walsh’s Our Lady of Fatima is 
based squarely on primary sources. 
The author visited Sister Lucy very 
recently, studied her unpublished 
Memoirs, made the pilgrimage, inter- 
viewed authoritative witnesses and, 
with little time at his disposal, gave 
this country its first original, critical 
and literary Fatima book. His gifted 
pen gives abundant life to the three 
shepherds and their associates, and 
many of his glowing pages are material 
for screen and radio. We hope that 
Dr. Walsh will revise his opus, enrich- 
ing it with additional secondary source 
material, illustrations, and chapter- 
titles for ready reference. Fonseca 
and Barthas have omitted vital por- 
tions (p. 32) from the July secret—un- 
doubtedly the most momentous docu- 
ment in contemporary history. Dr. 
Walsh has omitted only one, namely, 
the prediction of Russia’s conversion 
(p. 83). He subscribes also to the 
doubtful opinion that Our Lady of 
Carmel appeared in the October ap- 
parition. 

It is amazing that Fonseca, da Cruz, 
Barthas, and other historians of Fatima 
have not learned from Sister Lucy’s 
own lips, as Dr. Walsh did, that in 
July, 1917, Our Lady did not request 
the consecration of the world to her 
Immaculate Heart. Her exact words 
were: “virei pedir a consagracao da 
Russia ao meu Imaculado Coracao. .. .” 
“TI shall come to ask the consecration 
of Russia to my Immaculate Heart. .. .” 

In subsequent, and fairly recent, 
apparitions to Sister Lucy, Our Lady 
has repeatedly requested the con- 
secration of Russia to her Immaculate 
Heart by the Holy Father and the 
bishops of the Universal Church on 
one special day. This request, in Sister 
Lucy’s expressed opinion, has not been 
honored to date. JOHN RUBBA., 
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A Kierkegaard Anthology. Edited by 
Robert Bretall. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. $5.00. 
Here are wisely chosen excerpts from 

S. K.’s most important writings which 

have been arranged in the order of his 

own development. Mr. Bretall opens 
with a succinct scholarly introduction 
and gives additional interpretative mat- 
ter with each group of extracts; his 
bibliography is excellent for the stu- 
dent of the last-century philosopher 
whose literature—from Christian ex- 
position to Sartre’s existential nihilism 

—is vast and steadily growing. 

But Mr. Bretall’s sanguinely-express- 
ed hope that S. K. (presumably by 
the power of his invective against the 
systematic and the world-historic) 
will revive Protestantism is futile. The 
Lutheran writer actually carried the 
movement to its last stand in religious 
solipsism (the theory that the self— 
“before God”—is the only existent), a 
solipsism that the French Existential- 
ists have seized on without its religious 
connotation. Kierkegaard rejected 


unconditional institutional authority, 
community and brotherhood: How 
could he provide a “synthesis” whether 
“new and distinctively -Protestant” 


such as Mr. Bretall looks for or any 
other? 

This reviewer fails to see how S. K. 
can be classed with Protestants any 
more than he can be classed with Cath- 
olics, except in a special sense. The 
continuing controversy over whether 
he was Protestant or Catholic (certain 
commentators write large the violence 
of his attacks on Luther, whose Wein- 
Weib-Gesang worldliness he could not 
stomach, while others stress his anti- 
sacramental, anti-sacerdotal notions 
about Christianity) suggests the real 
truth: Kierkegaard falls between the 
two positions. He is a Protestant pro- 
testing against Protestantism; but 
more, he is a solipsist striving hero- 
ically and hopelessly to break through 
to Catholicism. Hopelessly, since his 
existentialism separated the Christian 
from the Church in much the same 
way for much the same reason that it 
separated God from the world, infinite 
from finite being, faith from reason. 

His unfortunate misunderstanding of 
the true organic relationship between 
nature and supernature, a misunder- 


standing that St. Thomas, of course, 
could have soon obviated for him, 
shows unresolved logical difficulties. 
Further, his obsession with the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility “before God” 
reaches at times a dangerous state of 
scrupulosity. But, for all that, Kierke- 
gaard remains, in the words of Father 
Reinhold who is one of his best inter- 
preters, “the greatest Protestant-Chris- 
tian of the nineteenth century, a man 
equal in spiritual stature to Cardinal 
Newman.” 

In comparing S. K. with Newman 
we must remember that his British 
contemporary found at the age of forty- 
four the Church that S. K. could never 
find. Kierkegaard died, it is true, when 
he was only forty-two; and whether, 
had he lived a few years longer, he 
would have discovered the one hearth 
and home for his stark and lonely spirit 
is a moot question. But it is not the 
question here; and to those who ask: 
“Would S. K.’s special philosophical 
problems have been solved in the 
Church?” there is the reply that sev- 
eral of his famous followers have al- 
ready made “existentially” by becom- 
ing Catholics. As he stands, certainly, 
S. K. is not Catholic; but, as M. Chan- 
ing-Pearce says his work is still “a gos- 
pel corrective for those who know 
that their consciousness is terribly 
divided, that, at all costs and hazards, 
they must be made whole.” In this 
Anthology Mr. Bretall tells us signifi- 
cantly on this score that Sickness Unto 
Death is his favorite among all Kierke- 
gaard’s writings; and he quotes from 
it more extensively in proportion to 
its length than from any of the other 
books. M. WHITCOMB HEss. 


Inside U. S. A. By John Gunther. 
Harper & Bros. New York: $5.00. 
This is a monumental work contain- 

ing a tremendous amount of informa- 

tion, not all of it accurate. (Vide the 
chapter on the Indians of the South- 
west.) Still it is a better volume than 
the rather supercilious Inside Europe 
and Inside Latin America. At least, 
Mr. Gunther was not moving here on 
entirely strange ground although it is 
evident that he is not very much at 
home in the Rocky Mountain States, 
and when he compares Mt. Rainier 
with the Jungfrau, and Mt. Hood with 
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Mont Blanc, one wonders which of 
these mountains he has not seen. More- 
over, there is a curious ideological 
slant to the whole book, a slant which 
will not escape the attention of the 
more careful reader. Dislike, suspicion 
or animosity for Soviet Russia is re- 
peatedly mentioned as the most salient 
characteristic of half-witted politicians 
or of unspeakably backward regions. 
This odd attitude almost amounts to a 
leitmotiv for the whole voluminous 
book. 

Rather amusing is the remark on 
page 538 which refers to the reactions 
of Long Islanders after the Soviets 
had bought the Morgan estate. It was 
to serve as a week-end spot for Rus- 
sian missions. “To most of Long 
Island,” Mr. Gunther writes, “this was 
as if Caligula or Jack the Ripper had 
moved in.” Mr. Gunther is lucky that 
there are no relatives of Jack the Rip- 
per around who could sue him for 
libel; Jack the Ripper merely mas- 
sacred a few unfortunate women while 
Comrade Vishinsky, for instance, acted 
as State Prosecutor for the Purge 
Trials in the years 1936-1938. 

Amusing also is the account dealing 
with Christopher Morley’s Kitty Foyle 
whose serialization was allegedly 
turned down by a Boston newspaper 
publisher because it features the illicit 
love affairs of a “Catholic” girl. These 
Foyles must have been a very special 
brand of Catholics because they cele- 
brated the anniversary of the Battle of 
the Boyne. 

ErIk v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


Tides From the West. A Chinese Auto- 
biography. By Chiang Monlin. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $3.50. 
Interesting and informative, this 

book might well be called the auto- 

biography of an educator. Born fifty 
years ago, studying Chinese in a small 
village school, Chiang Monlin has lived 
through an era of drastic change, en- 
larging his scope of knowledge and 
modifying his concepts to meet the 
impact of the West. His ambition was 
to become a great official of the Empire, 
to pass the successive examinations 
necessary for advancement in an ad- 
ministrative post. However, the fall 
of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 gave 
impetus to the new learning. As one 
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of the leaders of the modern move- 
ment, Mr. Chiang was finally appointed 
Minister of Education under Chiang 
Kai-shek and made Secretary-General 
of the Cabinet. He saw the progress 
of democracy and science, and ancient 
superstitions yielding to rational 
thought. When the Japanese bombed 
the universities, he collected the books 
and instruments, started the students 
on the thousand mile trek to the in- 
terior and re-established these centers 
of learning in Kunming. 

In Chiang Monlin’s youth, China had 
known stability; human relationships 
had been governed by moral bonds 
and ties of responsibility. Life in his 
small Chekiang village followed the 
pattern evolved through three thousand 
years. He had seen the first mechanical 
clock, the lighting of lamps by kero- 
sene, the telegraph. Small things, yet 
they destroyed peace. The introduc- 
tion of foreign industries and inven- 
tions broke down the economic struc- 
ture, threw millions out of work, 
turned men to banditry. Progress 
could not be assimilated at that ac- 
celerated pace. And the foreigners, 
scornful of the confusion, failed to 
understand that they were responsible 
for this chaos. 

The solution must come by China’s 
gradual adjustment to modern tech- 
niques. Chiang Monlin feels that a 
new civilization is in the making, 
when the scientific methods of the 
West will fuse with China’s aesthetic 
sensitivity and sound moral values. 
The Chinese think in terms of cen- 
turies while we measure by years, and 
taking the long view, his hope is justi- 
fied. Certainly the book is important 
as a contribution to our understand- 
ing of China. Chiang Monlin has 
resiliency and courage, attributes 
which have made his countrymen great 
in adversity. The theme of his life is 
interwoven with the exciting events 
of those tempestuous years. 

DorotHy GRAHAM BENNETT. 


Jim Crow America. By Earl Conrad. 
New York. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$3.00. 

Earl Conrad, a white reporter for 
the Negro paper the Chicago Defender, 
here attempts to shock his readers by 
crude descriptions of segregation and 
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discrimination at work in America. 
Though he tries to give the impression 
that he knows the mind of the ordi- 
nary Negro citizen, his book reflects 
the attitude of the professional Negro 
leader rather than that of the rank and 
file of the Negro community. 

To achieve integration of the Negro 
with other Americans, Mr. Conrad 
looks to organized labor, to legislation 
and to socialism. He condemns equal- 
ly the pre-Civil War leaders who sold 
the Negro as a chattel and the power- 
ful politicians who since then have 
used him as a political pawn. Both 
Republicans and Democrats have be- 
trayed the Negro, according to Mr. 
Conrad, who, in a book dotted with in- 
consistencies, subtly but definitely, 
proposes as salvation for the Negro, 
Communism, the system of government 
which denies the very basis of all 
human rights. Inconsistent also is his 
dismissal of Booker T. Washington as 
a qualified leader and the later citing 
of a quotation from Einstein on the 
necessity for Negro superiority in tech- 
nical matters. 

The book praises Brazil as a land 


where the Negro has achieved integra- 


tion. Although the author claims to 
be well versed in historical and con- 
temporary literature on the subject 
he seems to have missed Dr. Tannen- 
baum’s authoritative Slave and Citizen. 
About slavery, Mr. Conrad says “The 
clergy sustained this orgy of profit-tak- 
ing by contending that slavery made 
Christians of infidels and useful ser- 
vants of savages.” The writer of a 
book against racial prejudice should 
not leave himself open to suspicion 
of religious prejudice. Why does Mr. 
Conrad fail to mention the type of 
clergy of whom he speaks. Tannen- 
baum proves conclusively that the 
Catholic doctrine of equality and the 
prohibitions of the Popes against 
slavery account for the better treat- 
ment of the Negro in Brazil. 
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The people of America have heaped 
injustices on the Negro. He should at 
least be spared the tactless efforts of 
such a would-be defender as Earl Con- 
rad. MICHAEL MCLAUGHLIN. 


Edward Kavanagh—1795-1844. By Rev. 
William Leo Lucey, S.J. France- 
town, N. H.: Marshall Jones & Co. 
$3.50. 

Father Lucey has written an interest- 
ing, complete and well documented 
biography of Edward Kavanagh, a dis- 
tinguished diplomat and statesman of 
the thirties and forties of the last cen- 
tury. The son of an Irish immigrant, 
he lived and died in the village of 
Damariscotta, Maine. Despite the bit- 
ter anti-Catholic prejudice of early 
New England, his sterling character 
and marked ability won him count- 
less friends, who elected him to many 
a public office. In fact he was the first 
Catholic in New England to serve as 
school-committeeman, selectman, state 
legislator, congressman, ambassador, 
and governor of his native state. 

While representing the United States 
at the Court of Lisbon he negotiated 
the first commercial treaty with 
Portugal, despite the bitter opposi- 
tion of England and Brazil. While 
representing his State at Washington 
he acted as chairman of the joint com- 
mittee that settled the boundary dis- 
pute between Maine and Canada, 
which for a time threatened war. 

A zealous Catholic, he secured 
monies for the neglected Indian Catho- 
lics, and erected a monument to the 
martyred Father Sebastian Rasle. He 
was a devoted friend of Bishops 
Cheverus, Fenwick and Dubourg and 
contributed largely to the churches 
and schools of New England. 

With Roger Taney, William Gaston, 
and Edward White, Edward Kavanagh 
merits a high place in the annals of our 
country. 


BERTRAND L. Conway. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Rufinus of Aquileia (345- 
411). His Life and Works. By Rev. 
Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R., Ph.D. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press. $2.00). 
Scholars everywhere will give a hearty 


welcome to this well written, well 
argued and well documented disserta- 
tion. They are given a critical esti- 
mate of the original works and transla- 
tions of Rufinus; a complete list of the 
scholars who in the past have either 
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questioned or defended his orthodoxy; 
a most fair and objective treatment of 
the quarrel that overshadowed the lives 
of two old-time friends; an excellent 
index and an up-to-date chronological 
table, which carefully distinguishes 
betweeen fact and conjecture. Father 
Murphy maintains that Catholic 
scholars have given undue prominence 
to Rufinus’ controversy with St. 
Jerome. Both men lost their tempers, 
but Rufinus, on the advice of Bishop 
Chrometicus, was Christian enough to 
leave the dispute unfinished. It was a 
noble decision. 

In Him Was Life. By John P. 
Delaney, S.J. (New York: The America 
Press. $2.75). Father Delaney, former 
associate editor of America, presents 
in this small volume of one hundred 
and seventy-nine pages, fifty-eight 
“five-minute” sermons which original- 
ly appeared in that publication in his 
weekly column “The Word,” during 
the years 1944 and 1945. The Gospel 
and Epistle backgrounds for each Sun- 
day of the year are interwoven with 
the Mass and with modern problems. 
For each sermon there is a unifying 
thought linking our daily difficulties 
with the constant assistance to be 
found in the eternal Sacrifice. Mar- 
riage, the family, recreation, social 
and economic problems as well as de- 
votional life are touched lightly but 
effectively. A lively sense of humor, 
the experiences of a priest who is a 
citizen of the world, the logic of a clear 
thinker who understands the annoy- 
ing little problems of life, and the 
unction of a religious utilizing solid 
devotional practices make this volume 
a valuable one for the book shelf of 
any priest or religious. 

With Jesus Suffering. By Nicholas 
Schneiders, C.P. (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $5.00). With Jesus Suffer- 
ing is a remarkable book written by 
a Passionist missionary who compiled 
this extremely comprehensive series of 
prayers, instructions, and meditations 
on the Passion “during the odd 
moments of a busy missionary career 
in China.” Father Schneiders’ book, 
which is intended for the use of chil- 
dren, is very long, containing 554 
pages with no pictures or decorations. 
Although it is written in the simplest 
language and abounds in excellent and 
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appropriate illustrative stories, almost 
parable-like in their simplicity, it 
seems unlikely that modern children, 
other than the most exceptional, could 
be induced to read the whole book by 
themselves. On the other hand, it is 
a veritable treasure-trove for consci- 
entious parents, for the parish priest 
who has to preach sermons at the 
children’s Mass, for teachers of religion 
in parochial schools, or for the fre- 
quently almost desperate young 
seminarians obliged to hold the atten- 
tion of public school children once a 
week on “released-time” schedules. 

Retreat for Priests. By Ronald Knox 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00). 
Let no one be misled by this title. 
These eighteen meditations composed 
for use by priests are also adapted to 
provide the laity with solid spiritual 
reading. Brilliant and penetrating and 
uplifting as always, the author em- 
ploys his intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures to build each meditation on 
an incident in the Old Testament, and 
he also, as a rule, adds a correspond- 
ing incident from the New. The book 
deserves a wide circulation and will 
claim many constant readers among 


the spiritually discerning. 
Give This Man Place. 
the Life and Character of St. Joseph. 
By Right Rev. Msgr. Hugh F. Blunt, 
LL.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 


Chapters on 


ing Co. $2.50). In his Preface Father 
Blunt marvels that St. Joseph does not 
receive the general devotion which his 
place in the divine scheme demands. 
He states that he has seldom seen any- 
one kneeling before St. Joseph’s statue 
in church; that few would make a 
novena in his honor; that he is more 
or less ignored. With the Gospels as 
his guide Father Blunt writes a score 
of interesting chapters on the cultus of 
the Saint throughout the centuries, and 
portrays him as the Just Man, A Man of 
Hope, A Man of Courage, A Man of 
Exile, A Laboring Man, A Man of Obe- 
dience. His book should achieve its 
object in increasing devotion to the 
patron of the Universal Church. 

Tales of Xavier. By James E. Walsh 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50). 
This series of tales, twenty-four in all, 
deal with historical incidents in the 
life of the saint whose name has be- 
come forever associated with the 
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evangelization of the East, where he 
preached, taught, converted and bap- 
tized for ten years beginning in 
1542. They are told in picturesque 
and playful style well adapted to at- 
tract young people and more char- 
acteristic of a missionary than of a 
bishop. The author happens to be 
both, having been consecrated, by the 
way, on that same island of Sancian 
where St. Francis died. The book is 
good to look at, contains a neatly 
drawn, serviceable map, and can be 
relied upon to hold interest as well as 
to provide edification. 


FIcTION: The Old Lady. By Anne 
Green (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.75). This is a far more sprightly 
and up-to-the-minute story than the 
title might suggest. For Old Madame 
is the true French matriarch—capable, 
high spirited, indefatigable, a scorner 
of sentimentality whose chief need 
is someone to love and to serve. In 
the present case she is a widow, ar- 
rived from France just before the re- 
cent war to visit her daughter Geor- 
gette, and the first half of the book 
is laid in the French colony of small- 
town America where their problems 
are met and solved. One of the chief 
of these is the girl Frances, an un- 
wanted and uncouth orphan of the 
neighborhood whom Old Madame in- 
continently adopts and proceeds to 
develop into a human being. When 
the war ends, back to Paris the Old 
Madame insists on going with her un- 
predictable Frances. From then on 
there are almost more counterplots 
than the reader can keep up with: and 
even if Anne Green is not so subtle an 
artist as her brother Julian, she has 
made a refreshingly readable novel of 
it, full of compassion and free from 
morbidity. The Catholicity of her 
characters is decidedly on the sketchy 
side, but one gathers that the author 
means well by them. 

The Mountain Lion. By Jean Staf- 
ford (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.75). This is a brilliantly writ- 
ten parable whose moral is that pas- 
sion in all its mysterious ramifications 
can be overcome only by death and 
that death alone brings freedom to 
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the soul. The novel opens with grand- 
father Kenyon’s death, sudden and in- 
explicable to Ralph and Molly, the 
children to whom he was the one real 
person in a world of refined, “fat 
merchants.” Their attachment for 
each other, although outwardly 
strengthened, is strangely shaken and 
from then on until the fatal climax 
of the novel is reached, we are told 
the story of their dark and stormy 
adolescence and their struggle for 
freedom from each other. Miss Staf- 
ford holds the reader’ spellbound 
throughout the narrative, she creates 
an intense atmosphere with a few 
simple phrases and characterizes her 
figures in a masterly manner through 
the eyes of the children. The climax 
is the only entirely symbolic factor 
in the book. The almost sacrificial 
death of one who once was. dear 
to him frees Ralph from her evil spell. 
The author, a Catholic and the wife 
of the poet Robert Lowell, carefully 
avoids any philosophical or theological 
implications. This gives the book its 
strong, realistic flavor since, after all, 
we are supposed to be looking at the 
world through the eyes of two “nicely 
brought up,” modern’ children, 
lamentably free from any religious 
influence. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Official Catho- 
lic Directory Anno Domini 1947 (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $6.00, 
$7.00 and $8.00). Again with grati- 
tude to the House of Kenedy we wel- 
come a new edition of that indis- 
pensable working tool, the Official 
Catholic Directory. We have tried to 
imagine how we should function with- 
out it and have come to the conclusion 
that we should scarcely function at all. 
The 1947 volume marks the Directory’s 
125th year of publication and in its 
handsome format is a far cry from 
the modest volume that appeared in 
1822. It tells a gratifying story of 
growth all along the line. The num- 
ber of clergy (14,742) is the highest 
on record, also the number of converts 
(100,528) and we Catholics now num- 
ber 25,268,173. Which impels the re- 
flection, what might we not do had we 
the courage of our convictions. Sure- 
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ly we should change the badly disfig- 
ured face of the earth. There has been 
little readjustment in the structure of 
the Church this year, only one new 
diocese, that of Madison, Wis., having 
been established. Further improve- 
ments in the arrangement of statistics 
include uniform entries for every dio- 
cese and a much enlarged General 
Summary, facilitating greatly the use 
of the big book. May the atomic bomb 
spare it for another hundred and 
twenty-five years of service. 

Report From Spain. By Emmet John 
Hughes (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.00). This is not the book de- 
sired by those of us who are looking 
for light on Spain, those of us who have 
no love for Franco or his totalitarian 
rule. On the one hand we see much 
room for improvement in the present 
Spanish set-up, on the other we ask 
ourselves what would happen if Franco 
were displaced; and in any event we 
instinctively and on principle shrink 
from anything like violent interfer- 
ence in another nation’s domestic af- 
fairs. In these circumstances, we have 
been awaiting impatiently a report on 


that country by a keen-sighted, high- 


principled, judicial-minded person 
who has studied Spain long and closely 
from the inside. It seemed reasonable 
to hope that the author of The Church 
and the Liberal Society could give 
us that type of book; but instead he 
presents us with a prejudiced, rhetori- 
cal brief, which offers by way of 
conclusion a recommendation that 
the United States shall undertake to 
force a change of government in Spain. 
As reflected in these pages Mr. Hughes 
seems to be highly emotional and ir- 
responsible. It is from another type 
of author we must await a report on 
Spain. 

Livingstone’s Last Journey (1868- 
1873). By Sir Reginald Coupland (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50). 
David Livingstone was without ques- 
tion the greatest explorer of Africa. 
In three expeditions (1840-1873) he 
covered one third of the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, 
and his many discoveries made a new 
map of Central Africa imperative. The 
present volume by an expert in 
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African colonial history treats in de- 
tail of Livingstone’s last journey, 
which ended in his death on the banks 
of the Molilamo River. Sir Reginald 
Coupland makes good use of the ex- 
plorer’s Last Journals, the Kirk and 
Waller Papers, and Stanley’s How I 
Found Livingstone. This vivid nar- 
rative describes the jungle, the cata- 
racts, the lakes, the long, tiresome 
treks by land and water, the constant 
rains, the incompetent and thieving 
carriers, the murderous slave traders, 
the indefatigable explorer, plodding 
mile after mile despite dysentery, 
pneumonia and fever, and the loss of 
needed medicines and supplies. A 
number of good maps chart out the 
course followed by both Livingstone 
and Stanley. 

Saints and Saint Makers of New 
Mexico. By E. Boyd (Santa Fe, N. M.: 
Laboratory of Anthropology. $5.00). 
The author has presented us in this 
book with a most interesting study 
of a subject which, though specialized 
in a sense, forms an integral part of 
early American History. The _ so- 
called santos of New Mexico, images 
of saints, some painted, some carved 
of wood and covered with yeso, are 
among the earliest signs of a new style 
in art . The Spanish and with it the 
generally European influence can natu- 
rally still be felt, however the tech- 
nical factors as well as the atmosphere 
of the New World co-operate with the 
artist in creating something entirely 
new. It is tragic that so promising a 
beginning should not have led to a 
flowering of art in North America. 
But it seems that all the artistically 
creative abilities of the peoples 
of this continent vanished together 
with the influence of Spain and of 
the religion she brought. In addition 
to the interesting text Miss Boyd has 
given us a series of very well re- 
produced photographs and the whole 
forms not only an important contribu- 
tion to the study of American culture 
but also a delightful little book for any 
interested layman. 

Morals in Politics and Professions. 
By Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D. (Westminster, Md.: The New- 
man Bookshop. $2.50). A brief review 
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can hardly do justice to this book 
which, strictly speaking, may be clas- 
sified as the only one of its kind. Com- 
ing from a distinguished theologian, 
written in a popular style, it appeals 
particularly to “Catholics who occupy 
posts of authority and influence in the 
community”; but inevitably, it will in- 
terest that wider circle of readers who 
—in either friendly or unfriendly 
fashion—scrutinize the conduct of the 
Catholic legislator, judge, police of- 
ficer, doctor, lawyer, nurse, school- 
teacher, social worker. One finds in 
its pages a clear statement of unchang- 
ing moral principles and also the 
practical application of these to typical 
cases in contemporary American life. 
As textbooks of moral theology treat 
rather cursorily the problems here 
presented, the author has wisely 
undertaken to give the reasons for 
the solutions he offers. Naturally some 
of his statements leave no room for 
question, whereas others provide ma- 
terial for argument. Readers will be 
grateful to find in the notes appended 
to each chapter the substance of a 
valuable brief bibliography, includ- 
ing such works as, for example, 
Rochelle and Fink’s too little known 
Handbook of Medical Ethics. 

The Acquisitive Society. By R. H. 
Tawney (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50). This first of three 
lately reprinted volumes is of par- 
ticular interest because it shows to 
what extent the recent course of eco- 
nomic and political history has justi- 
fied the author’s analysis of condi- 
tions a quarter of a century ago. 
He comes through the rather severe 
test with an honorable mark, although 
his predictions have in some instances 
been anything but accurate. But 
there is much sound philosophy and 
so much good practical sense in his 
pages that they well deserve repub- 
lication. 

The Servile State. By Hilaire Belloc 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50). 
Fairly well known in this country, 
although never before published here, 
Mr. Belloc’s book appears now, to re- 
mind us that he was a pioneer in the 
use of that illuminating phrase “The 
Distributive State’—a social form 


which he traced back to the days of 
the Guilds and credited to the influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church. The 
reader should note carefully that in 
the preface to the Second Edition 
(1913) the author corrects a mis- 
conception of his teaching: The 
servile state against which he warns 
was not socialism, but the result of 
the impact of socialist doctrine upon 
capitalist society—a third thing dif- 
ferent from either. 

History of Education. By Patrick J. 
McCormick, S.T.L., Ph.D. Revised by 
Frank P. Cassidy, Ph.D. (Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic Education Press. $4.00). 
This History of Education, widely in 
use as a textbook for a quarter of a 
century, has been substantially en- 
larged by additions to the story of 
Ancient Education and to later periods. 
An attempt has been made to lay new 
emphasis on the relation of education 
to “the complete development of the 
individual’; contemporary education 
movements have been related to their 
background of philosophical concepts 
current in the 19th and 20th centuries; 
there is a new section on American 
leaders of education; and the discus- 
sion of modern state systems has been 
brought down to the opening of the 
Second World War. As the reviser 
foresees, coming educational changes 
will no doubt soon necessitate a fur- 
ther revision; but, for a long time to 
come, the present work will quite 
surely remain at the top of its class. 

North Star Shining. By Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift. Illustrated by Lynd Ward 
(New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50). This attractive little book in 
illustrated blank verse, offers a flash 
of Negro history and achievement. It 
gives a very sketchy picture which is 
apparently intended to stimulate fur- 
ther interest. Undoubtedly Lynd 
Ward’s name will attract readers. All 
of his illustrations are well done but 
the woodcuts are more impressive 
than the reproductions in color. Per- 
haps the book is almost too popular 
in its make-up. It places too much 
stress on Joe Louis and the red cap, 
while it ignores some of the more 
solid achievements of the Negro 
group. 
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Our Contributors 


SUPPLEMENTING his article in our 
June number on “Greece, Turkey— 
and Then What?” JoHN EARLE 
UHLER, Pu.D., gives us “The Russo- 
American Impasse” in which, with his 
usual penetration, he presents some 
dismal facts to our readers, dismal 
maybe, but to be faced none the less. 
Dr. Uhler is a Pennsylvanian by birth 
and was for ten years on the faculty 
of Johns Hopkins University before 
going to his present post at Louisiana 
State University. 


SOMETHING of a psychologist does 
ADOLPH SCHALK prove himself to be, 
using a provocative title, “The Mass 
and Mrs. McGillicuddy’s Carpet 
Sweeper,” to draw the unsuspecting 
into a spiritually perceptive exposi- 
tion of the true meaning of the Mass. 
A writer by choice, Mr. Schalk is on 
the editorial staff of The Queen’s Work 
and is a contributor to The Torch, 
The Catholic School Journal, etc. This 
is his first appearance in our pages. 


ANOTHER newcomer this month is 
WILLIAM B. But er, B.A., LL.B., a New 
York attorney presently associated 
with the firm of Root, Ballantine, 
Harlan, Bushley & Palmer, and from 
1938 to 1942 Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of New York. Mr. 
Butler is a New Yorker, a graduate 
of Regis High School and of Holy 
Cross College—where he was editor 
of The Purple—and holds his LL.B. 
degree from Harvard Law School. 
He is a contributor to various peri- 
odicals in his chosen field, and his 
keen legal and Catholic mind is 
abundantly evident in the timely warn- 
ing he sounds in “New Tools for 
Propaganda.” 


EvuGENE BaGGer’s deep and broad 
understanding of present world prob- 
lems together with his sound political 
philosophy claims consideration for 
his suggestion of “How to Save Eu- 
rope.” Again we realize how very 
much at home he is on that conti- 


nent. Mr. Bagger is now living in 
Paducah, Ky., and trying to adjust 
himself to “a civilized climate after 
five years of a tropical steam-cham- 
ber.” 


As we did for his recent biography 
of Titian the Magnificent, we now 
give our reader a chapter—the Intro- 
duction — from ARTHUR STANLEY 
Riees’s life of “Velasquez: ‘Painter 
of Truth’,” the second work in a 
trilogy to be completed by a book on 
El Greco. Commander Riggs has been 
retained by the Navy beyond the 
statutory retirement age for civilian 
duty, and devotes his leisure time to 
literary work. 


THE yen to write got into SISTER 
Mary Vita’s blood stream (“Nine- 
teen”) at an early age when as a child 
of nine she “rumbled through the 
breath-taking beauties of the Grand 
Canyon” and promised an elated pas- 
senger that “some day she would write 
about all this.” It depended upon 
spare moments, however, and as hers 
as a Sister of St. Francis have been 
spare indeed, it was only two years 
ago that she began to write for pub- 
lication. Sister Vita teaches at Our 
Lady of Mercy School for retarded 
children in Granville, Ohio. 


THE genesis of many of our present 
ills is ably exposed by Mrs. M. Wuirt- 
coMB Hess, M.A., in “The Renais- 
sance Neurosis.” Hers is a seminal 
mind as our readers well know. She 
holds her two degrees in philosophy 
and has been writing, mostly in that 
field, for American and_ English 
periodicals such as the Journal of 
Philosophy, Hibbert Journal, for the 
past eighteen years. She is the wife 
of the head of the German Depart- 
ment of Ohio University, and was re- 
ceived into the Church in August, 
1942. 


A NAME that used to be in our pages 
very often returns this month with 
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STANLEY B. JAMEs’s “The Creative 
Word.” Mr. James became a Catholic 
from the Nonconformist ministry— 
he was a curate for Dr. Orchard at 
King’s Weigh House—in 1923, and the 
next year we published in five succes- 
sive numbers his spiritual autobi- 
ography, “There and Back.” War 
conditions and extensive work for the 
Catholic Herald, recently decreased, 
curtailed his work for us, which we 
are glad he will now resume. He 
writes from his home in Hertford- 
shire, England, where at seventy-six 
he finds, not strangely, that “he must 
deny himself the more strenuous kinds 
of work.” 


TuHaT Rosert E. DELANY, practicing 
attorney of New York City, takes his 
profession seriously in all its Catho- 
lic implications is evident from his 
first contribution to our pages “Posi- 
tive Action on the Parish Level.” It 
is in line with a much commented 
upon piece which he wrote in the 
May number of The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view—and, as they say, we think he 
“has got something.” A graduate of 
Regis High School and Fordham Uni- 
versity (A.B. 1934), he holds an LL.B. 
degree from Brooklyn Law School 
(1937), and ended four and a half 
years of Army duty in World War II. 
as Lt. Colonel, J.A.G.D. 


THE Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Unit for War Relief, 
AGNES M. FINN, told us of the Unit’s 
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post-war work in June, 1946. She now 
brings us up to date on its splendid 
achievement, which in true Christian 
spirit has made no distinction between 
enemy and allied countries. Miss Finn, 
who has been an occasional contribu- 
tor these many years, is the author 
of several successful pamphlets for 
children and of short stories in Ez- 
tension and other periodicals. 


Poets: Under the pseudonym of J. 
L. TRENT, a young Jesuit scholastic 
teaching at the Jesuit High School in 
New Orleans gives us his first poem, 
“On a Dark Day”; CristeL HAsTINGs, 
our California poet of the sea, sends 
us “Homesick”; another contributor 
of long standing, author of several 
volumes of verse, J. CoRSON MILLER of 
Buffalo, writes seasonably of the 
“Madonna of the Summer Moon”; 
again an old friend, Mrs. N. M. BEn- 
NETT of Brooklyn gives us “Rever- 
sion,” while her widely published 
daughter, GERTRUDE RYDER BENNETT, 
writes of “Red Squirrel’; a most 
perambulating poet of ours, SISTER 
MARYANNA, O.P., recently at St. 
Francis House of Studies in Washing- 
ton, D. C., sends us “Tree in the Wind” 
and “Post-Communion”; and finally 
two of our Irish poets, Maurice REIpy 
and Papraig O’HorAN, the one liv- 
ing in Surrey, Eng., and the other in 
Somersetshire, Eng., both in nostalgic 
mood, give us “Parting” and “My 
Heart is Breathing Memoried Airs,” 
respectively. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Dorotay GraHam BENNETT, author and critic, New York; Fellow of the American Geographic 
Society; author of Chinese Gardens, Wind Across the World, etc. 

Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 


in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


M. Wurircoms (Mrs. Joun A.) Hess, Pu.D., writer and critic, Athens, Ohio; contributor to 
Journal of Philosophy, Hibbert Journal, etc.; editor of The Name Is Living: Life and 


Writings of Isaac Penington. 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, PuH.D., educator and author, Klagenfurt, Austria; formerly at 
Beaumont College, England, and Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; former cor- 
respondent in Moscow; author of Gates of Hell, Menace of the Herd (under pseudonym 


F. S. Campbell), Moscow 1979, etc. 


Rev, MicHaEt MCLAUGHLIN, lecturer on interracial subjects, assistant at St. Peter Claver’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N, Y¥.; associate editor of the int magazine Stray Notes; director of the 
“Hail Mary” program on radio station WWRL. 

Rev. Josep McSorey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Rev. Joun C. Russa, O.P., educator, member of the Faculty of Providence College, Providence, R. I. 





